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A THREE-YEAR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The following statement is quoted from the New York Sun. 


A further step in the extension of the junior high school plan is about 
to be taken by the board of superintendents. At an early meeting the board will 
vote the establishment of a three-year high school in Manhattan, taking in the 
second, third, and fourth years of the traditional senior high school course. 
This proposed school will receive graduates of the junior high schools, whose 
courses include the first year of the usual high-school course. 

Both Harold G. Campbell, associate superintendent in charge of senior high 
schools, and Gustave Straubenmiiller, who supervises the junior high schools, 
are committed to this policy. It is understood that they have agreed to recom- 
mend the erection of a three-year high school on a site owned by the board of 
education at Fifth Avenue and 1o4th Street. Architect William H. Gompert 
is making the preliminary sketches for such a structure. The erection of this 
high school, it is expected, will lead to the authorization of others of its kind in 
the other boroughs. 

Thus will end a controversy between the advocates of the senior high school 
and the advocates of the junior high school. The junior high schools, graduating 
their students at the end of the ninth grade, send them directly into the second 
year of the traditional senior high school. Here the junior high school graduates 
mingle with students who have spent a full year in the senior high school. 
Frequently the junior high schools in their ninth years and the senior high 
schools in their first years do not follow the same programs, with the result 
that there are students in the second year with different kinds of preparation. 
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This condition has led to charges from the senior high school advocates 
that the junior high schools do not adequately prepare their students, while 
the junior high school group has retorted that after the first few months, when 
the junior high school students have become accustomed to their new surround- 
ings, they do at least as well as the students who spent their freshman year in 
the senior high schools. 

The proposed three-year high school will enable the authorities to keep 
what is known as the 6-3-3 plan and the 8-4 plan running side by side. Students 
on the 6-3-3 plan will receive elementary instruction in a six-grade school and 
then go to a three-year junior high school and to a three-year senior high school. 
Those on the 8-4 plan will receive their elementary training in a traditional 
eight-year elementary school and, on graduation, enter the traditional four- 
year senior high school. 


If this plan is carried out, it will correct one of the most serious 
inco-ordinations which commonly exists between the junior and sen- 
ior high schools. 

It is to be hoped that the plan will accomplish a reform which up 
to this time seems to have been very seldom achieved by the reorgan- 
ized high schools of the country, that is, the reform of organizing the 
school system so as to economize the time of the pupils. It is difficult 
to justify the 6-3-3 plan if it does not advance pupils farther along 
their educational careers in twelve years than does the 8-4 plan. If 
the senior high school can be made fully aware of its function as the 
final branch of the secondary school and if it can carry pupils through 
the stages of education which were formerly covered by the first two 
years of college, then the 6-3-3 plan will be a completed and effective 
reform. The segregation of the last three years of the high school 
seems likely to bring to the clear consciousness of school officers the 
possibility of complete reconstruction of the senior high school. 


ABSTRACTS OF WRITINGS ON SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Through the energy of its secretary, H. V. Church, the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals has launched a new pub- 
lication. The first issue is thirty-two pages in length and contains 
abstracts of recent books and articles dealing with secondary-school 
administration. It concludes with the program of the February 
meeting of the association. 

This collection of abstracts presents highly gratifying evidence of 
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the professional interests of the high-school principals of the country. 
High-school officers were slow in taking a share in the scientific study 
of education, but they are now beginning to develop an interest in 
systematic studies of their problems. The program of the February 
meeting also indicates that a new and vigorous professional con- 
sciousness is being developed in secondary education through the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

It is altogether appropriate that high-school administrators be 
urged to become members of the association. The address of the 
secretary is as follows: H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois. 


THE ART OF EXAMINATION 


In the January number of the Atlantic Monthly President A. L. 
Lowell published an article on “The Art of Examination,” in which 
he distinguishes three purposes of examinations: “(1) To measure 
the progress of pupils; (2) as a direct means of education; (3) to set 
a standard for achievement.” 

In discussing the advantages and disadvantages of examinations 


and grading systems, President Lowell makes the following whole- 
some remarks. 


The question of studying for marks rather than for knowledge, and the 
kindred matter of cramming for examinations, are not uninteresting and are 
often misunderstood. The popular impression of studying for marks is that a 
student whose primary object is a high grade devotes himself assiduously to 
memorizing small, and comparatively unimportant, points in a course and 
thereby makes a better showing than does a classmate with greater natural 
ability and perhaps a larger real command of the subject. The criticism is 
especially leveled at the so-called “grind,” who is very diligent but not very 
intelligent. As the questions are often made out and marked, this result may, 
and does, occur. But if all examinations were so conducted as to be an accurate 
and complete measure of the education the course is intended to give, if the 
questions were so framed that mere diligence without a high degree of capacity 
would not earn the highest grade, then there would be no reason why the student 
should not work for marks, and good reason why he should. To chide a tennis- 
player for training himself with a view to winning a match, instead of acquiring 
skill in the game, would be absurd, because the two things are the same. The 
match is the best test of his skill; and, if it were not, it would lose its interest. If, 
on the contrary, marks in examination do not measure accurately comprehension 
of the subject as taught in the course and the power to handle it, the instructor 
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is at fault, for his examination does not measure what it should. However well 
adapted as a test of minimum diligence, it fails to measure excellence. The word 
“fault” is, perhaps, too strong, because the art of examination is not only still 
imperfect but also exceedingly difficult. We had better say that, if marks are 
not an adequate measure of what the course is intended to impart, then the 
examination is defective. If examinations were perfect, the results would com- 
mand universal respect, and high grades would be a more general object of 
ambition. 


The last two paragraphs of the article summarize the views which 
are cogently defended in earlier parts of the article. 


The conclusion to be drawn from the views here presented is that examina- 
tions properly used are a vital part of the educational process but that the art 
of using them to produce the best results is highly complex and difficult. They 
should, therefore, be intrusted to the mature teachers who appreciate their 
value and have had experience in preparing them; there should be consultation 
among the examiners; and, so far as possible, the questions should be framed 
and the books read by the same men; or, if this cannot be wholly done, the 
readers should be under careful supervision, and their grading constantly 
scrutinized. 

To make a good examination paper is far more difficult than is commonly 
supposed. To do so requires much time and thought, but upon no part of the 
educational process can time and thought be better spent. 


PROGRESS OF THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


The investigation into the teaching and the learning of the mod- 
ern foreign languages, references to which have appeared from time 
to time in the School Review, is now in full activity. Returns are 
largely in hand from the attempts to gather full statistics on registra- 
tion, on the length of the period of study, and on the equipment and 
the character of the teaching staff in high schools and colleges. While 
less abundant than had been hoped for, the responses to the ques- 
tionnaires will bring out some useful and interesting data. The In- 
vestigating Committee hopes to publish during 1926 the results of 
these studies as well as the results of the inquiries into the facilities 
for the training of modern-language teachers and into the current 
practices in the training of such teachers. 

As one result of the wide distribution of the bulletin containing 
the analysis of the problems, which was mentioned in the December, 
1925, issue of the School Review, a considerable number of special 
problems are being studied in various centers. Workers in the fields 
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of education, psychology, and modern language are collaborating in 
a number of cases. It is obviously inappropriate to risk any esti- 
mate of what will result from these efforts. However, it is to be ex- 
pected that the most definite results will come from the curriculum 
studies, in which a number of workers in the three major languages 
are examining questions of vocabulary, idiom, syntax frequency, 
cultural content of reading texts, and representative student errors. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to develop achievement tests in 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish and to experiment with the 
material selected according to a variety of techniques. It is hoped 
that these efforts will result in establishing certain judgments with 
regard to the relative merits of the different procedures and, at the 
same time, in determining tentative norms of performance under 
varying conditions of environment and instruction. To this end, at 
the close of the first semester of this school year, approximately five 
thousand tests each in French, German, and Spanish were given in 
representative schools and colleges of various types. These will be 
followed by the administration of perhaps a larger number in May 
or June of the present year. 

It is already clear that the more complex and more significant 
problems of a general character in the field of language-learning 
can only be opened up in the lifetime of such a study as this. To 
explore the possibilities of solving all the problems would require 
the most favorable research conditions over a period of time longer 
than the three years allotted to the Modern Foreign Language Study. 
The Investigating Committee and the Committee on Direction and 
Control are now fully aware of this fact, and, while pushing ener- 
getically the tasks already undertaken, they will endeavor to find 
ways and means whereby the work of the Study may continue. 


ALGERNON COLEMAN 


MILITARY TRAINING IN CLEVELAND 


The Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, has voted to abolish 
military training in the high schools of that city at the end of the 
present school year. Superintendent R. G. Jones took the position 
that, after years of trial, the results of military training are well 
known to citizens and to the members of the board. The board voted 
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after listening to proponents of military training, chief among whom 
was Newton D. Baker, former secretary of war. 

The resolution to eliminate military training was defended as fol- 
lows by the member of the board who introduced it: 

My objections may be set forth by three statements in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps manual. The first, addressed to parents, reads, ‘The purpose of 
this work is not to make soldiers out of your boys but to develop them morally, 
spiritually, and physically.” To the officers it says, “Always remember that 
the men are being trained for battle.” To the boys it says, “Success in battle 
is the aim of all military training.” 

Elsewhere than in Cleveland the problem of military training has 
been under discussion. The Chicago papers featured discussions of 
an editorial published by Superintendent William McAndrew in the 
Educational Review, in which he advised, in very moderate and con- 
servative terms, a reduction in the emphasis given by the schools to 
the war spirit of ’76. 

It will be some years before the problem of military training can 
be discussed without partisan heat resulting from the feelings 
aroused by the war. If the time comes when the matter can be dis- 
cussed from an educational, rather than a political, point of view, 
such questions as the following will come to the front: Is military 
training the best form of training to insure health and self-control on 
the part of boys of high-school age? Is national defense best provid- 
ed by military training of boys of high-school age? Is the type of 
leader provided by the army for high-school boys usually as efficient 
in improving the moral tone of the community as is the teacher of 
physical education? 

It is quite certain that as yet no one has provided a health pro- 
gram for the schools which is universally acceptable. It is also quite 
certain that physical education is not at the present time a highly 
perfected part of the high-school curriculum. It is the belief of the 
writer that something much better than the present program in 
either physical education or military training is very much needed. 
The difficulty of choosing between the present alternatives is due in 
part to the defects of both. 


INDEPENDENCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Students in college often lack to a deplorable degree ability to 
accept responsibility for their own education. Bismarck is credited 
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with the remark that the German university served one of its most 
important functions by giving to the students who could not guide 
their own education the liberty which led to their failure and elimi- 
nation. The two oldest American universities announce almost si- 
multaneously policies which seem to be designed to test the students 
with reference to their sense of responsibility. The New York Times 
published the following dispatches from Harvard University and 
Yale University. 


By a ruling of the Harvard University faculty, all Seniors in the college 
who are in good standing may use their own discretion in attending classes and 
lectures, although they may not extend vacation periods. 

These privileges have hitherto been granted only to men on the so-called 
“dean’s list,”” which comprises the first three groups of the rank list. The present 
change does not abridge the right of the individual instructor to exclude from 
his course anyone whose failure to attend interferes with the conduct of the 
class. 

The regulation is as follows: 

“Men on the dean’s list and all Seniors in good standing are trusted with 
greater responsibility and discretion in the matter of attendance, so far as this 
does not interfere with the collective interests of the classes to which they 
belong.” 

The college authorities regard the measure as an experiment in further 
reliance upon individual initiative. If it is successful, they say that it will not 
be the last step in this direction. 

Some years ago the privileges of the dean’s list were extended to the third 
group of the rank list. Subsequently it became possible for Freshmen to go on 
the dean’s list at mid-years. Two years ago it was decided not to take attend- 
ance at all in graduate courses, with the result that an undergraduate not on 
the dean’s list but sufficiently advanced in some subject to take graduate work 
enjoys the privileges of the dean’s list. 

In commenting editorially on this change, the Harvard Crimson said: 

“Harvard has always shunned the childlike disciplinary method of pre- 
scribing a fixed number of unexcused absences which a student may take with 
impunity, a course comparable to the doling out of a poison harmless to a 
certain point and fatal thereafter. 

“In colleges where this system is followed, the records show the prevalence 
of the very human tendency to take the full number allowed. 

“The dean’s office in the college has avoided an arbitrary standard and has 
treated each case on its individual merits, allowing great discretion to under- 
graduates in good standing. Only in flagrant instances has disciplinary action 
been taken. 

“The new rule for Seniors is therefore not a radical innovation but only 
a slight extension of a policy which is already being practiced 
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“Tt is not too much to hope that the operation of the new rule for Seniors 
will be successful enough to warrant its further extension to the junior and 
sophomore classes. 

“Its application to Freshmen will probably never be either practicable or 
desirable, as it would add materially to the dangers of the already critical 
period of transition between secondary school and college. 

“The present change in itself is trivial, but it brings nearer the day when 
Harvard undergraduates will rightfully be regarded as conscientious students, 
interested in their own scholastic welfare and hence competent to regulate their 
own attendance at college classes.” 


Yale University has just entered upon a progressive extension of its educa- 
tional policy under the elective system, allowing upper-class students to attend 
classes at their option instead of in accordance with prescribed attendance 
regulations. 

The university has decided to place less emphasis upon classroom work and 
more upon independent study and original research for students of exceptional 
ability and scholarship rank. This action, in line with that recently taken at 
Harvard University, has gone into effect to some extent in the plans for the 
reorganization of the Yale Schools of Medicine and Divinity. 

In the School of Medicine the abolition of the year system of study is being 
seriously considered. Dean Milton C. Winternitz said that the plan was in 
accord with existing systems of graduate education, although the proposed 
changes seem to the casual observer to be radical. 

“There must be some check on the student’s accomplishments,” he said. 
“Group examinations, as well as graduating theses, will serve this purpose. 
For the convenience of the faculty, such examinations may be given at fixed 
times, but, within reasonable limits, the student of the future may determine 
when he will present himself for such a test. 

“Aside from other advantages, such a system will be equally valuable to 
the student who acquires knowledge rapidly and to his slower colleague. It is 
hoped that by the elimination of the class system the student who acquires 
knowledge less rapidly will be less reluctant to spend more time in preparation, 
while the more brilliant scholar will be more willing to spend longer periods in 
investigation and in specialization.” 

In order to prepare its students to meet economic and social problems, the 
Divinity School has completely revised its system of study. The historic divi- 
sion of the school into five departments for the training of ministers, foreign 
missionaries, religious educators, social workers, and college teachers of religion 
has been abolished. In giving the reasons for the change, Dean Charles R. 
Brown, said: 

“To the traditional theological subjects there has just been added a wealth 
of new subjects with the application of Christian principles to the life of today. 
Such subjects as are pressing include the psychology of religion, the principles 
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of religious education, Christian ethics, sociology, labor problems, and the 
principles of Christian philanthropy.” 

The Yale Divinity School was a pioneer among the theological seminaries 
in its decision to include the newer subjects in its curriculum. 

“We have attempted to devise a course of study which will permit the 
student to concentrate upon a smaller number of subjects each term, to lay 
less emphasis upon note-taking and lecturing and more emphasis upon training 
for independent and creative work.” 


BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 

The week of April 25, 1926, has been designated by a group of 
agencies as Better Homes Week. Home-economics departments in 
high schools are especially invited to help in securing public recogni- 
tion of this week. The list of co-operating organizations, the pur- 
poses of the movement, and the plan of organizing local observance 
of the week are presented as follows in a circular issued by the Na- 
tional Headquarters, Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Better Homes in America has the co-operation of the Department of 
Agriculture (Bureau of Home Economics), the Department of Commerce 
(Division of Building and Housing), the Department of the Interior (Bureau of 
Education), and the Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau); of the United 
States Public Health Service; and of such national organizations as the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
the Federation of Farm and Home Bureaus, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. It seeks to co-ordinate the activities of these 
departments and organizations and acts as a clearing house and bureau of 
research and information on home problems. 

Better Homes in America is an educational movement, supported by public 
gifts, having no commercial backing or connections, operating for public service. 
Its aims may be summed up briefly as follows: 

1. To put knowledge of high standards in house-building, home-furnishing 
and equipment, and home life within the reach of all citizens. 

2. To encourage the building of sound, attractive, economical single- 
family houses in which private home life may be possible, to encourage the 
reconditioning and remodeling of old houses, and to encourage thrift for home 
ownership. 

3. To encourage general study of the housing problem and of problems of 
family life, to demonstrate each year the best types of house construction, home- 
furnishing, and labor-saving devices for homes which are within the reach of 
families in moderate circumstances. 
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4. To encourage sensible and appropriate furnishings for the home and the 
elimination of needless burdens in housekeeping. 

5. To encourage instruction in home economics and home life in the public 
schools and, wherever advisable, the construction of school practice cottages 
through which the girls and women of the community may receive continuous 
instruction in the ways of improving home life and making household activities 
easier. 

6. To promote the improvement of house lots, yards, and neighborhoods. 

7. To extend knowledge of the ways and means of making home life more 
attractive and happier through the development of home music, home play, 
home art, and the home library, and to encourage special study and discussion 
of the problem of character-building in the home. 

A local man or woman is appointed by the National Headquarters to serve 
as Better Homes chairman for each community, and, to assist him, he selects 
a committee composed of men and women who are representatives of the civic 
and social agencies of the community. The better-homes idea is fostered through 
lectures and contests and special work in clubs, schools, and study groups. 

Wherever possible, a house is borrowed or planned and built by the local 
committee for the purpose of demonstrating a “better home.” It is furnished 
and decorated by the committee, with the assistance of local merchants, who 
lend their services without charge. The grounds are planned and planted 
attractively. During Better Homes Week this demonstration home is opened 
to the public, and every phase of its financing, construction, furnishing, equip- 
ment, and use is demonstrated to the community by the committee. Other 
demonstrations of labor-saving devices, home recreation, home music, and 
home reading are made during Better Homes Week. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The following account of court proceedings is quoted from the 
New York Times. 


Supreme Court Justice Pierce H. Russell signed an order requiring Frank 
P. Graves, state commissioner of education, to show cause why he should not 
be compelled by a writ of mandamus to stop the use of school time for religious 
instruction of public-school children in the state. 

A hearing will be held in the Supreme Court. The proposed writ would 
direct Commissioner Graves specifically to order John W. Lumbard, superin- 
tendent of schools in White Plains, to discontinue the practice of excusing 
children from classes for forty-five minutes a week in order that they may 
receive religious instruction in churches. It also would compel Mr. Graves to 
notify all school officers in the state to discontinue the practice wherever it is 
followed and not to adopt any regulation in the future which would permit 
religious instruction in the time prescribed by law for secular education. 
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The mandamus proceedings were brought by the Freethinkers’ Society of 
New York, which last year won a legal action to stop the Mount Vernon school 
board from permitting school children to take forty-five minutes from each 
school week for religious instruction. Supreme Court Justice Albert H. F. 
Seeger in White Plains last June issued a permanent injunction restraining the 
Mount Vernon school board from continuing that practice. 

A petition by Joseph Lewis, president of the Freethinkers’ Society, asserted 
that the White Plains school regulation was identical with the Mount Vernon 
regulation which Justice Seeger adjudged “‘illegal and unconstitutional.” 
Since last September, according to Mr. Lewis, public-school children in the 
elementary grades in White Plains have been dismissed forty-five minutes 
before the end of the regular school period once a week in order that they may 
receive religious instruction in churches designated by their parents. Mr. 
Lewis asserted that this practice curtailed the regular hours of secular education 
required in the public schools, permitted religious instruction to be given 
indirectly during regular school hours when it could not be given directly under 
the law, and delegated functions of the public schools to the churches for forty- 
five minutes each week “in violation of the constitutional guaranty of the New 
York State and the United States constitutions respecting religious liberty and 
the separation of church and state.” 

Mr. Lewis charged that the White Plains school officers had misappropri- 
ated part of the time for which the state pays them to tabulate the results of 
church attendance by public-school children. This, he said, was in violation of 
that part of the state constitution which prohibits the use of public funds for 
religious purposes. 

“Religion or religious instruction,” said Mr. Lewis, “can invade neither 
the premises nor the regular hours for secular education of the public schools 
without violating the education law of New York.” 

A supporting affidavit by John C. Mahon, attorney for the Freethinkers’ 
Society, said that, before beginning the present legal action, he had exhausted 
every effort to persuade Commissioner Graves to order the White Plains school 
officials to discontinue their practice but that Mr. Graves had refused to act. 

In a statement to the press Mr. Lewis said: 

“We seek in these proceedings to determine whether the state of New York 
is a secular form of government or a combination of church and state; whether 
the constitution, as law, is supreme in this state or whether ecclesiasticism is the 
constituted authority. This procedure is to settle the question whether the con- 
stitution guarantees religious freedom to all its citizens or whether the religious 
forces have the liberty to do as they please; whether all citizens, believers and 
unbelievers, are equal before the law or whether the combination of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews is to prescribe our mode of conduct.” 


The problem with which the New York Supreme Court is asked 
to deal is one which is becoming acute in many school systems. 
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Superintendents and principals find it very difficult to refuse the 
citizens in their communities who apply to them for permission to 
carry on religious training during school hours. The people who 
make the requests are usually the best citizens in the community. 
They come with the statement that religion is a part of our civiliza- 
tion and that the teaching of religion one day in the week is not ade- 
quate. The school officer is aware, on the other hand, that sectarian 
differences make it quite impossible for him to devise any general 
system of religious education and that supervision of the methods 
and the quality of such training as is given is hopeless. The experi- 
ence of all the older civilizations is that public education is endan- 
gered when it attempts to deal with religion and that private educa- 
tion removed in any degree from public supervision is invariably in- 
adequate. 

The following quotation from the Literary Digest sets forth the 
attitude of one of the leaders in the movement for the development of 
a plan of religious teaching. 


It is in the name of religion that the public schools have been almost 
stripped of religious instruction. That is the significant fact attested by religious 
leaders, and one of them distributes the blame on the three great branches of 
religious faith represented in the United States. It is for them, then, to repair 
the wrong they have done by agreeing on, and putting into effect, some means 
of giving religious instruction to the child, now practically denied him in many 
parts of the country. This practical secularization of the schools, says Professor 
Luther A. Weigle of Yale, chairman of the Commission on Education, is an 
incidental result of the working out, under sectarian conditions, of two principles 
fundamental to American life. The first is the principle of religious freedom, 
which insures the separation of church and state and guarantees freedom in 
religious worship. The second is “the principle of public education for citizen- 
ship in a democracy which lays upon the state itself the duty of securing its own 
perpetuity and shaping its own future by the education of those who, as citizens 
and voters, constitute its sovereigns,” Professor Weigle says that the fulfilment 
of these principles throughout almost 150 years of our national history has, on 
the one hand, brought about a constant increase of emphasis on civic, social, 
and industrial aims in public education as contrasted with religious aims, and, 
on the other hand, has put the public schools at the mercy of minorities with 
respect to matters of religious conviction. The result is the present situation, 
with the public schools almost completely stripped of religious elements. Pro- 
fessor Weigle made these assertions in an address delivered at the annual 
convention of the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
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recently held in Detroit, and quoted in the press. As to the responsibility for 
the condition he portrays, he says: 

“Tt is too often assumed that the blame for this situation rests upon the 
Jews and the Roman Catholics. The fact is that the Jews have had practically 
nothing to do with it. The Roman Catholic church has had a great deal to do 
in the last half-century with the exclusion of the Bible from the schools, but the 
secularization of public education had been in large part accomplished before the 
Catholic church in this country was strong enough to raise its protest. 

“Protestant churches must realize that they are quite as much to blame for 
the present situation as is the Catholic church. The fact is that adherents of all 
faiths have been far more concerned to see to it that the public schools should 
not contain any element inconsistent with any of their particular beliefs and 
practices than they have been concerned to conserve in these schools the great 
fundamental principles of religion and morals upon which they all agree.’’ 

Professor Weigle says that there is great danger in this practical exclusion 
of religion from the public schools. He believes that the situation will in time 
imperil the future of religion in this country and, with religion, the future of the 
nation itself. He says: 

“For such schools to omit religion is a matter of far more serious consequence 
than for the schools of a generation ago. The older schools obviously afforded 
to children but a fraction of their education; the larger, and in many respects 
the more important, part of education was left to the home and the community. 

“The principle of the separation of church and state must not be so con- 
strued as to render the state a fosterer of non-religion or atheism; yet that is 
precisely what we are in danger of doing in America today. 

‘‘We may expect the public schools to do more in the way of moral and 
religious education than they have been doing. They can take steps to offset or 
wholly to avoid the negative suggestion involved in the present situation. 

“The most potent religious influence in the life of any school is to be found in 
the moral and religious character of the teacher. The public schools of America 
are not irreligious, because their teachers are almost everywhere men and women 
of strong moral character and of definite religious conviction. Without the direct 
teaching of religion, these teackers, by the character of their discipline and by 
the spirit which they maintain in the life of the schools, have been and are of 
profound influence in determining the character of American boys and girls. 

“Even the religious heterogeneity of our population does not necessitate the 
present degree of exclusion of religion from public education. It is because we 
have held our different religious views and practices in so jealous, divisive, and 
partisan a fashion that the state has been obliged to withdraw religion from the 
curriculum and program of its schools.” 

Professor Weigle says that church and synagogue should realize that they 
are responsible for a share of the education of American children and should 
maintain church schools for the teaching of religion that will match up in point 
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of educational efficiency with the public schools. This plan is now under way. 
Professor Weigle says: 

“It seems clear that the movement is destined to bear permanent results and 
that ultimately week-day sessions of the church schools will, as a general rule, be 
granted a reasonable portion of the time from the public-school schedules. A de- 
mand for time is not the first consideration; churches should begin by making 
sure that they have a program and curriculum of sufficient educational value to 
justify the grant of time. 

“We may expect that the churches and the synagogues will approach one 
another in mutual understanding and co-operate, more largely and more respon- 
sibly than they have hitherto done, in a common educational purpose and policy. 
They must cease that overemphasis upon differences to the neglect of their com- 
mon faith and aspiration, which has been responsible for the present situation. 

“Let the various religious bodies agree on an educational policy with respect 
to their own teaching work and to the sort of recognition that they desire religion 
to be afforded by and in the public schools. Let them do their share of the educa- 
tion of children in a way that merits recognition, and a fit measure of recognition 
is made possible and will almost certainly follow.” 


THE CITIZENSHIP TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


The February issue of the School Review published an announce- 
ment of the “Citizenship Training Association” of Columbus, Ohio, 
and quoted extracts from a letter written by the director of that 
association. 

On further investigation, it appears that the “association’’ is 
nothing but a group of publishers who have adopted this name as a 
device for getting into communication with teachers. The publishers 
in question issue school papers called Current Events and World News. 

The School Review is very glad to publish announcements for any- 
one who will help in the movement for citizenship training and in- 
serted the notice in the February issue in this spirit. 

It is the belief of the present writer that the group which an- 
nounced itself as an association had no right to offer the educational 
world the impression conveyed by the word “association.” It is also 
the belief of the present writer that anyone who by obscurantisms of 
any kind takes advantage of the widespread interest in citizenship 
training to promote personal interests is an unsafe guide for teachers 


and the general public. 
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THE RURAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


The rural junior high schools of New Hampshire are part of a 
state-wide campaign made by agricultural communities to prevent 
the migration of their young people to the larger cities. Twenty-one 
rural towns have materially improved the local schools by adopting 
some modification of the junior high school idea. The term “town” 
is used in the New England sense, approximately equivalent to the 
western term “‘county,” and is to be sharply distinguished from the 
term “village” or “city.” A typical example is found in the town 
of Weare, six miles square, well watered, with rich soil, wide mead- 
ows, orchards, rocky pastures, forests, ponds, and streams. Weare 
has no city water, no police department, no municipal lighting 
system. The railway service consists of one passenger train a day 
to and from Manchester, fifteen miles away. The inhabitants of 
Weare, 1,073 people, very generally the direct descendants of 
pioneer colonial families, dwell on farms and in eight small hamlets. 
There is no central village, and the homes are widely scattered over 
the thirty-six square miles. In 1919 the total school population was 
150 pupils, distributed in eight one-room country schools, with 
about twelve pupils attending the Manchester High School and 
other city high schools. 

A vivid statement of the conditions in Weare was made in 1919 
by the superintendent of schools to the state department of educa- 
tion. 

Weare has long known that its most valuable products are those of its 
farms, fields, and homes—its crops of milk, eggs, lumber, and children. For the 
milk, eggs, and lumber Weare received clothing, groceries, and bank checks. 
The exchange was an equitable one. This was not the case, however, with the 
children and the young people. The city absorbed them and made no return 
payment. Weare had never had a high school, and its very nearness to Man- 


chester was proving its undoing. It was easy for boys and girls who had com- 
pleted the elementary school to enrol at the Manchester High School, a well- 
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administered city school. The train schedules made for Weare pupils uncertain 
meals and long waits in city environment before and after school. The condi- 
tions were so adverse that but few of our young people completed the school 
course, but all concluded their interest in Weare. Latin and stenography were 
the ambitious subjects chosen, and Weare lost good citizens in order that Man- 
chester might gain street-car conductors and dry-goods clerks. 


Such were the conditions in 1917, when the establishment of a 
local high school was agitated. The conservatives successfully op- 
posed the plan. “Weare is too poor, too small in population.” “The 
homes are so scattered that some children cannot reach a centrally 
located school.” “No school building is available.” ‘A small school 
is usually a poor school.” These and related arguments prevailed. 
In 1919, however, in Weare Center, a small, centrally located hamlet 
from two to four and one-half miles from the other hamlets of the 
town, an ancient church building was remodeled, and in it a high 
school was established. The enrolment was twenty-one pupils in 
1919, all in a single class; thirty in 1920 in two classes; thirty-eight 
in 1921 in three classes; and in 1925 there were fifty-one pupils in a 
four-year high school. In June, 1923, fourteen pupils were graduated 
of a class of twenty-one pupils entering four years before. 

Thus the four-year high school grew, increasing more than 100 
per cent the number of Weare children who enjoyed high-school 
education. In 1925 entered the junior high school. One hundred 
yards from the old church Weare has erected a modern school build- 
ing to accommodate the four-year high school in one wing and a two- 
year junior high school in another. It is planned to transfer the 
seventh and eighth grades from different parts of the town to the 
new central building. From the outlying one-room schools the junior 
high school pupils will come to the new school with their older 
brothers and sisters, some on ponies, others in wagons or auto- 
mobiles, each conveyance carrying from three to five pupils. Sep- 
tember, 1926, will see the younger children in the new school, en- 
joying modern advantages. Of equal, if not more, importance is the 
fact that most of the eight one-room schools of the town, relieved of 
the upper grades, will be able to devote their energies to improved 
elementary work. Beginning with 1926, the Weare schools will op- 
erate on the 6-2-4 plan. After a visit to Weare two years before the 
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new school building was built, the United States Commissioner of 
Education wrote, “TI shall never forget my visit to this school; I hold 
it as one of the unique accomplishments of rural education in the 
United States.’”’ Numerous other rural communities of New Hamp- 
shire have carried through somewhat similar educational improve- 
ments in the last decade. In general, these rural towns have combined 
what is commonly called “consolidation of schools” with junior high 
school reforms. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


New Hampshire has a total population of 443,000, about one- 
fifth of whom live in three cities of considerable size. The children in 
public and private secondary schools number 17,321, of whom 4,165 
are enrolled in the schools of the three cities of more than 20,000 
population; 11,482 are enrolled in the schools in the cities with 
populations between 2,500 and 20,000. With these the present dis- 
cussion is not concerned. There remain 1,674 pupils in the schools of 
the rural towns with less than 2,500 population, of which Weare has 
been cited as an example. 

All told, New Hampshire has eighty-seven Class A secondary 
schools, of which sixty-eight are four-year high schools, Grades [IX— 
XII, inclusive; nineteen are six-year secondary schools, Grades VII- 
XII, inclusive. Naturally, some of the agricultural towns have not 
yet adopted the junior high school in outward form, although in New 
Hampshire, as elsewhere, the spirit of the reform movement which 
centers around the junior high school organization is being carried 
into Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Throughout the state as a whole 
thirty-seven towns have embarked definitely on the junior high 
school program: Concord, Keene, Laconia, Nashua, and Ports- 
mouth of the towns of more than 10,000 population; eleven towns 
with populations between 2,500 and 10,000; and twenty-one towns 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants. 


ADJUSTABILITY OF ORGANIZATION 


Outstanding among the characteristics of the rural junior high 
schools is adjustability, both in form of organization and in adapta- 
tion of the curriculum to strictly local needs. The natural and pre- 
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vailing organization is the six-year high school, the seventh and 
eighth grades, transferred from scattered elementary schools, being 
housed with the existing four-year senior high school, as in Weare. 
Thirteen of the rural towns having junior high schools have con- 
solidated their six-year high schools on this basis. The 6-6 form of 
organization prevails also in towns of from 2,500 to 10,000 popula- 
tion, as, for example, in Newmarket, where Grades VII-XII are 
housed in one building, without the lower grades. Obviously, in a 
scattered community like Warner, Raymond, Meredith, or Weare, 
some of the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, not having reasonable 
access to the centrally located plant, must remain in the upper 
grades of the elementary schools on the outskirts of the town. The 
6-6 arrangement, found in thirteen of the communities classed in this 
article as strictly rural, is the natural and easy transition from the 
8-4 plan, especially because the number of children of secondary- 
school age does not justify separate junior and senior high school 
buildings and equipment. 

Other adaptations of school organization are made. Ossipee, 
Troy, and Walpole North have two-year high schools, Grades IX 
and X. Errol, Durham, and Rye have combinations of Grades IX 
and X and Grades VII and VIII. Other communities, like Brookline 
and Gilmanton, have added the ninth grade to their elementary 
schools, and Acworth and Belmont the ninth and tenth grades, in 
order to provide for the children who are too young to attend senior 
high schools in neighboring cities. 

Such a variety of adjustments in form of organization, one of the 
highly commendable features of present-day secondary-school re- 
form, is sensibly applied in New Hampshire. Cities of considerable 
size, like Concord or Keene, having a sufficient number of inter- 
mediate pupils, establish distinct junior high school units, some of 
one year, some of two years, some of three years, whichever co- 
ordinates best with the local senior high school situation. Smaller 
communities bring their intermediate pupils into a centrally located 
junior-senior establishment, the combination of grades being de- 
termined by local needs and accessibility to senior high schools. 
Rural towns are gradually extending local school privileges beyond 
the eighth grade, in some cases through the ninth grade, in others 
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through the tenth grade, and in the case of Quimby through the 
twelfth grade. Thus, the more strictly rural towns are gradually sav- 
ing the tuition which the state law requires them to pay for the chil- 
dren attending secondary schools in neighboring towns; are gradual- 
ly extending, as in Weare, the local privileges to a complete second- 
ary course; and, above all, are keeping their adolescent children at 
home, away from city distractions. Such extension of educational 
opportunity at home is financially and socially sound. 

One far-sighted and far-reaching act of leadership affecting 
especially the junior high school grades was made effective in 1923. 
Before that time the state law had required a town which did not 
maintain a secondary school to pay the tuition of the children who 
attended neighboring high schools and gave the junior high school 
legal status as a school organized in the upper years of the ele- 
mentary grades. In 1923 the law requiring the payment of tuition 
was changed to apply only to approved senior high schools, Grades 
IX-XII. The immediate result was vigorous pressure upon every 
community to bring local seventh- and eighth-grade privileges to a 
satisfactory basis. 


ADAPTATION OF CURRICULUM TO LOCAL NEEDS 


Another means of preventing migration to the city, more signifi- 
cant than financial or even social considerations, is the more strict- 
ly educational adaptation of rural junior high schools. The pro- 
gram of studies prescribed for the junior high school grades has the 
avowed intention of attaining through school experiences the seven 
cardinal objectives: training for health, command of fundamental 
processes, home membership, vocation, leisure, citizenship, and 
character. Social studies, English, mathematics, elementary science, 
languages, and manual training, agriculture, or domestic science, 
known in New Hampshire as “‘A”’ subjects, form the major part of 
the curriculum, while “B” and ‘‘C” subjects—music, drawing, 
physiology and health habits, and commercial geography—are some- 
what subordinated. 

Thus, while preparation for the next higher school is by no means 
neglected, the major objectives of the New Hampshire schools center 
around the business of living happy and successful lives within the 
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schools themselves, in preparation for similar activities in everyday 
life beyond the secondary school. Educational adaptation or ad- 
justment is attained by the selection of content made possible by 
the flexible course of study outlined in Table I. 


TABLE I 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR THE JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 


Number 
of Days a 
Week 


Grade VII: 
1. History, civics, and current events 
2. French or Latin or commercial geography or business forms 
and related arithmetic or elementary agriculture 

. English 

. Review arithmetic (9 weeks) and concrete geometry (27 
weeks) 

. Elementary science 

. Manual training (boys); cooking and sewing (girls) 

. B and C subjects, 5 periods a week. This work is to include 
music (1 period) in addition to the music in the opening 
exercises, assembly (1 period), drawing (1 period), physi- 
ology and health habits (1 period), commercial geography 
(1 period) for those pupils who did not take commercial 
geography as a unit course in Grade VI 

Grade VIII: 
1. History, civics, and current events 

. French or Latin or elementary bookkeeping or elementary 
agriculture 

glish 

; se algebra (4 days, 4 periods) and arithmetic (1 day, 
I peri 

. Elementary science 

. Manual training (boys); cooking and sewing (girls) 

. Band C subjects, 5 periods a week. This work is to include 
music (1 period) in addition to the music in the opening 
exercises, assembly (1 period), drawing (1 period), physi- 
ology and health habits (1 period), commercial geography 
(1 period) for those pupils who did not take commercial 
geography as a unit course in Grade VII 40Fr 5 


From this flexible program, selection is made in the content and 
relative emphasis on various phases of such “A” subjects as social 
studies and English, which in some form are required of all schools. 
Educational adaptation is also made by the obvious choice among 
the variables in the second curricular unit. Most schools offer two 
of the options, and, of course, all offer at least one, choosing the 
branch which most naturally meets local needs. Schools in or near 
manufacturing communities stress commerce; schools in or near col- 


Number 
of Periodsa 
Week 
A 
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lege centers, modern languages. None of the junior high schools are 
at present attempting to teach agriculture, that subject apparently 
having been found more suitable for senior high school instruction. 
In the school year 1925-26, 1,895 pupils are studying French in 
Grades VII and VIII; of these pupils, 1,080 are beginning the sub- 
ject. Nine hundred and eight (908) pupils are studying commercial 
subjects. These figures cover all the junior high schools of the state. 
Such preponderating attention to French is the natural consequence 
of proximity to Quebec. Moreover, the State Normal School at 
Keene has for many years conducted extensive training courses for 
teachers of French. A third element of educational adaptation lies 
in the prescribed manual training or domestic science. No school in 
New Hampshire is permitted by state authorities to call itself a 
junior high school if it does not maintain accredited work in these 
two branches. Strictly local adaptation within these vocational 
branches is made possible by the “project” basis on which they are 
conducted, schools directing their pupils into vocational projects in 
keeping with local industries. In the school year 1925-26, 1,568 
junior high school boys are engaged in manual-training activities; 
1,460 girls are engaged in domestic-science activities. The shops and 
kitchens are well equipped, and carefully trained teachers of the 
subjects are in charge. 

Still another form of adaptation occurs in the “B” and “C”’ 
subjects. Some of the rural schools stress music, giving prominence 
to orchestras and group singing; others turn to one or more of the 
other options. In summary, all the boys of Grades VII and VIII 
(1,568) are taking manual training; all the girls (1,460) are taking 
domestic arts; all (3,028) are enrolled in civics, English, general 
science, and mathematics; about one-third of the pupils (908) are 
enrolled in commerce; approximately two-thirds of the pupils are 
studying languages, with French elected about three times as fre- 
quently as Latin. Physical training as such and organized athletics, 
with elaborate gymnasiums and swimming pools, quite indispen- 
sable in city junior high schools but not so greatly needed in the 
country, are conspicuous by their absence. Apparently every rural 
school in the state, urged by educational authorities, is making suit- 
able local adjustments within a curriculum purposely made both uni- 
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form and flexible, distinctly of the constants-and-variables type, now 
recognized as the best for smaller schools at least. 


HOLDING POWER 


The holding power of the rural six-year junior-senior high schools 
may be estimated. Before establishing a local secondary school, a 
town like Weare would ordinarily be paying tuition for from eight to 
twelve pupils annually in some neighboring high school, amounting 
to from $640 to $800 annually. Today not one Weare pupil of high- 
school age is commuting; and twice as many children are obtaining 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF DURHAM CHILDREN ATTENDING JUNIOR OR SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 


NuMBER oF Pupits ATTENDING SCHOOL NUMBER OF 
in DurHAM 


Grade VII |Grade VIII] Grade IX | Grade X 


AO O 


secondary education. Included in this number are several overage 
pupils who would under no circumstances have attended the Man- 
chester High School, since it provides no agriculture, a subject which 
attracts them to the Weare six-year high school. 

Typical examples of the holding power of rural secondary schools 
may be cited in the cases of Hancock and Durham. In 1911-12 the 
town of Hancock paid tuition for eleven pupils in high schools in 
other towns. In 1912-13 the local school was approved for the first 
time as a two-year school; it was approved as a six-year school in 
1920. In 1924 there were twenty-two pupils in Grades IX—XII of 
the senior high school and twelve pupils in the junior high school, 
Grades VII and VIII. In other words, the number of pupils in Han- 
cock enjoying secondary-school privileges was twice as great in 1924 
as in 1911-12. Moreover, in 1911-12 the eleven pupils from Han- 
cock attended in most cases a large city school, in which no work was 
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YEAR — PUuPILs In. 
OTHER 
Towns 
° ° ° 28 28 
15 ° 14 ° 29 
9 10 2 10 37 
12 5 16 10 45 
II 13 9 II 59 
17 5 10 15 55 
12 16 6 16 59 
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offered in agriculture. At the present time, full four-year courses 
are offered in agriculture, and domestic science is offered in Grades 
IX-XII, while the pupils in Grades VII and VIII have standard 
work in manual training, cooking, and sewing. 

School work for Grades VII, VIII, and IX was approved for the 
first time in Durham in 1918; Grade X was added in 1919. The en- 
rolment in each of the grades for each of the years from 1918-19 
through 1924-25 is given in Table II. This table indicates how a 
“home” secondary school will prolong school life. When Durham 
adds Grades XI and XII, the number of tuition pupils will become 
negligible. 


BUILDING PROGRAMS 


Social and educational adjustability, the apparent goal of the 
New Hampshire intermediate and secondary schools, has aroused 
the public mind to the need of better school plants. For example, 
Groveton, a rural community, erected in 1920 an admirable school 
building for a six-year high school and in 1925 built an addition for 
domestic arts, commerce, and physical training. In Fitzwilliam, 
2,567 population, an attractive ‘“‘consolidated” building for Grades 
VII-IX now being erected would probably never have been built 
had the district confined its program to the old grammar-school type 
of work. Salem, 2,318 population, a town which prior to 1925 did 
not offer any secondary-school work and had not reorganized its 
seventh and eighth grades, responding to the state-wide awakening, 
has erected an excellent junior-senior high school. Weare, New- 
market, and Hancock among the rural towns and Lebanon, Franklin, 
Concord, and Hampton among the urban communities are in the 
midst of building programs, all actuated by the realization that ade- 
quate school plants are indispensable if secondary-school education is 
to be full, flexible, and adaptable both to general local needs and to 
the tastes, capacities, and vocational outlooks of individual pupils. 
It is often difficult to decide whether adequate school plants precede 
or follow real educational progress; the immediate fact differs with 
different communities. In every case educational readjustment is ac- 
companied by a liberal building program. 

Are the rural communities of New Hampshire, through better 
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teaching staffs and more adequate equipment, through adjustments 
of school organization and curricular adaptations, succeeding in their 
major purpose: giving a larger proportion of their children suitable 
secondary-school privileges at home, away from city distractions? 
The answer is affirmative. Before her educational improvements, 
Weare annually sent about twelve pupils to the Manchester High 
School; now she sends none. Before 1917, she had twelve secondary- 
school pupils in Manchester; now she has forty-five at home. 
Similarly, Ashland, Fitzwilliam, Hampton, Hinsdale, and many 
other towns, ranging from 500 to 1,500 total population dispersed 
widely over territory from six to ten miles square, are prolonging the 
school life of their young people, holding them both by accessibility 
and by enrichment and adaptability of program. In these achieve- 
ments, the rural junior high schools are somewhat less conspicuous 
as distinct units than are the junior high schools in urban centers 
like Concord and Nashua. After all, sensible correlation of the ac- 
tivities of Grades VII, VIII, and IX with the activities of the lower 
and the higher grades is far more significant than are mere nomen- 
clature, segregated school plants, and independent existence. 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT EXCERPTS FROM A STUDY 
OF PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF INTER- 
MEDIATE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


J. GLENN LONGWORTH 
Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


The study of part-time employment here reported was under- 
taken with two main purposes in mind: (x) to ascertain the extent 
of such employment and (2) to determine its effects on the children. 
Other data of significance to the school and to society were con- 
sidered, as will be seen, but all material is consistent with the two 
general aims mentioned. 

There are a few Jewish children and about 1 per cent of negroes 
among the approximately fifteen hundred children attending the 
Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit, where the study was made. 
Since most of the children are of Anglo-Saxon extraction and from 
so-called “‘middle-class” homes, the figures presented are not influ- 


enced by a large percentage of children from either rich or poor 
homes but represent a near average of economic and social condi- 
tions. 


The data were collected by means of questionnaires of the 
question-and-answer and multiple-choice type, care being taken to 
state all questions so that they would be clear to those answering 
them. In an effort to secure reliable information, teachers of the 
various social-science groups gave personal help to the pupils who 
filled out the questionnaires. Although they were not required to 
do so, most of the children signed their names. No answers were in- 
cluded in the final tabulations that gave evidences of unreliability. 

Of a total enrolment of 1,510, 742 boys and 768 girls, 28.3 per 
cent were employed in part-time work. The boys were employed to 
a much greater extent than were the girls; 48.8 per cent of the total 
number of boys enrolled were working, while only 8.5 per cent of 
the girls were employed, the boys making up 84.8 per cent of the 
working enrolment and the girls only 15.2 per cent. This great differ- 
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ence in percentages is probably explainable in two ways. First, there 
are fewer jobs open to young girls. Second, it is quite likely that 
parents are reluctant to allow their daughters to be employed be- 
cause of social dangers in certain jobs. 

A study of the age-grade distribution of the workers showed that 
they were fairly evenly distributed according to age and grade. 
Most of the workers were in the proper grades for their ages, leaving 
us free to infer that outside employment had not affected their pro- 
motion. In a further study made to ascertain the half-grade sections 
in which the workers were placed, it was found that there was a 
negligible difference in the distribution over the sections. A section 
is a division of about thirty-five pupils in a half-grade, each half- 
grade containing from five to ten sections. The pupils of the highest 
ability are placed in the lowest numbered section; those of the poor- 
est ability, in the highest numbered section. The significance of the 
uniformity of the distribution is better appreciated when it is un- 
derstood that the pupils are sectioned according to age, intelligence 
rating, and scholastic ability. Inasmuch as the distribution was not 
irregular, the implication could follow that the workers were of no 
particular age, intelligence, or scholastic ability. 

In obtaining jobs, 48.2 per cent of the pupils employed had the 
help of a friend or relative; 41.3 per cent applied directly; 2.9 per 
cent answered advertisements; 5.0 per cent had the help of the school 
or school agencies; 5.0 per cent were aided by commercial employ- 
ment bureaus; 6.5 per cent secured employment in miscellaneous 
ways. There was some overlapping, as is seen by the fact that the 
percentages total more than roo. It was significant that most of the 
better jobs were secured through the help of friends or relatives, 
while the more temporary and less responsible jobs were obtained 
by direct application. The school plays little part in securing part- 
time jobs. Whether rightly so or not, the counselor’s time is taken 
up with placing and following up those pupils who take full-time 
jobs. 

The question was asked, ‘““Why did you choose the work you now 
have?” The following replies were received: “first chance,’’ 28.4 per 
cent; “interesting work,” 19.0 per cent; “chance to advance,” 16.1 
per cent; ‘‘most money,” 13.7 per cent; “easy work,” 13.4 per cent; 
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“clean,” 4.0 per cent; miscellaneous, 5.4 per cent. The children acted 
in a logical way in accepting the first chance of employment, as jobs 
for them are scarce and usually of a temporary character. “Inter- 
esting work,’’ ranking second, is a satisfaction of a natural tendency 
which adults would and should follow if it were not necessary for 
them to consider financial returns. “Chance to advance” and “most 
money,” ranking third and fourth, are indicative of ambition for the 
future and ambition for the present, respectively, and are the oppo- 
sites of “easy work.” 

In considering the effect of the child’s job on his health, three 
things were taken into account: whether the work was indoors or 
outdoors, the number of days a week the child worked and the days 
on which he worked, and the number of hours a week he was em- 
ployed. 

Of the children employed, 40.5 per cent worked indoors; 44.1 
per cent, outdoors; and 15.4 per cent, both indoors and outdoors. 
Indoor work usually means that the child is inactive, as he has been 
all day at school, and that he suffers from a lack of fresh air. The 
percentage of children working indoors does not present a favorable 
outlook for the young worker’s physical development. 

Of course, it is recognized that work of the right type under 
favorable conditions is not harmful to the child if the number of 
hours of employment is not too great. If we may accept the labor 
union’s ideal of an eight-hour day, the child may add only two hours 
of employment to the hours spent in school in order to complete 
his eight hours. Adding eight hours for Saturday employment to 
the ten hours a week worked on school days, we find that the maxi- 
mum part-time employment should be eighteen hours a week. As a 
matter of fact, 23.2 per cent of the workers exceeded this maximum. 
School is in session thirty hours a week; 12.2 per cent of those em- 
ployed spend more time at work than at school. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to comment on the significance of these two percentages or on 
the relation of the conditions which they represent to the health, 
mental attitude, and social (perhaps more often, anti-social) reac- 
tions of the pupils. Many cases of seeming dullness, laziness, mis- 
chievousness, inattentiveness, and restlessness that have come to the 
attention of the writer are thus explained. Three pupils were em- 
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ployed from forty-five to fifty hours a week, while three others spent 
fifty-five hours in outside work. However, 87.8 per cent of the 
workers were employed less than thirty hours a week and 57.1 per 
cent less than fifteen hours a week. 

Not only are many of the young workers employed for too many 
hours, but some work too late at night or too early in the morning. 
Like long hours, late hours are often the cause of ill health, problem 
cases, and school frictions. Every child of intermediate-school age 
should have at least nine hours of sleep. It was encouraging to see 
from the tabulations that 83.5 per cent of the workers were able to 
get this amount of sleep, other conditions permitting. The group 
(13.8 per cent) working at hours between 9:00 P.M. and 1:45 A.M. 
could not possibly obtain the amount of sleep necessary for their 
good health. Those working some time between 4:00 A.M. and 8:00 
A.M. formed the almost negligible percentage of 2.7. 

It is of interest in this connection to note the number of days a 
week on which the children were employed and the number of chil- 
dren who did not have Saturday or Sunday for recreation. Forty per 
cent of the children were employed six days a week, and 25.8 per 
cent were employed seven days a week. This would indicate that 
employers demand workers who can work every working day rather 
than occasional workers. Ninety-one and eight-tenths (91.8) per 
cent of the children worked on either Saturday or Sunday, using for 
work the days intended for freedom and play. It was common to 
find that children were employed on Saturday only, 59.2 per cent 
being in this class. 

Of a total of thirty occupations listed, selling newspapers was the 
most common, with a percentage of 36.0; clerking came next with 
24.7 per cent. Each of these two occupations far outnumbered any 
other, probably because these are easily entered and are peculiarly 
suited to the irregular hours to which a school child must adapt him- 
self. The relative importance of these two occupations may be seen 
by noting the small percentages of the other occupations listed: 
delivery, 7.2 per cent; parents, 4.9 per cent; office, 4.5 per cent; 
janitor, 3.3 per cent; manufacturing, 2.8 per cent; truck driver, 2.5 
per cent; housework, 2.2 per cent; oil-station attendant, 1.5 per cent; 
theater, 1.5 per cent; caring for children, 1.5 per cent; stock boy or 
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girl, 1.2 per cent; waiter, 1.2 per cent; miscellaneous, including six- 
teen of the thirty occupations listed, 5.0 per cent. In most of the last 
mentioned occupations there is an age requirement; apparently 
many children succeeded in securing employment in these occupa- 
tions without meeting the legal requirement. This phase of the 
matter will have further light thrown upon it by a more specific 
inquiry into the records of the children concerned. 

The children do not remain long in a given occupation; 40.2 per 
cent had been employed continuously from one to three months 
only. Those staying from three to six months were 14.4 per cent of 
the total, while 17.0 per cent remained from six months to a year. 
Thus, almost three-fourths of all the children employed had re- 
mained in their occupations a year or less; the others had remained 
from one to nine years, although only four had worked in one place 
as long as nine years. The general situation should not be regarded 
as unfavorable, however, as it parallels the conditions among the 
full-time workers in these types of unskilled labor and as it is prob- 
ably due to favorable dissatisfaction with the work itself and a 
natural and progressive desire to be rid of its monotony. 

The pay received by the children employed ranged from nothing, 


where the children worked for their parents, to eighteen dollars a 
week. Selling newspapers and clerking afforded the greatest returns. 
The median wage earned was between three and four dollars a week. 
A rough tabulation disclosed the fact that a minimum of about 
fifteen hundred dollars a week was earned by the group, making a 
total of approximately sixty thousand dollars earned in a school year 
of ten months. 


The value of this income to the individuals and to the community 
is determined largely by the ways in which the money was expended. 
If money earned in part-time employment is put to good use, the 
objections to such work may be somewhat diminished. In order to 
analyze the purposes to which the money was put, the uses were 
classified under the four main categories of savings, necessities, un- 
necessaries, and use by parents, and seven combinations of these 
four classifications, making eleven in all. Table I shows the classi- 
fications and the percentage and rank of each. The rankings of these 
classifications are both interesting and logical. One-fifth of all the 
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workers saved their entire earnings. The classifications of ‘“‘necessi- 
ties” and “savings and necessities,’ ranking second and third, re- 
spectively, seem to aid the “savings’’ classification in denying the 
improvidence of the modern youth. Naturally enough, the combina- 
tions of “‘unnecessaries and parents” and “‘savings and parents” are 
low in rank, inasmuch as there are few opportunities for unnecessary 
expenditures and for saving in the families where it is necessary to 
have the financial aid of the children. The seeming contradiction of 
the low rank of “necessities and parents” is explained when it is con- 
sidered that the money is generally put into a general fund, from 


TABLE I 
Uses oF Money EARNED 


Percentage of 
Children 


Savings and necessities 

Savings and unnecessaries 

Savings and parents 

Savings, necessities, and unnecessaries 
Necessities and unnecessaries 
Necessities and parents 

Unnecessaries and parents 


OS 


which expenditures are made as needed. The table presents a very 
pleasing picture of thrift, economy, and wise use of the money 
earned, as only 11.1 per cent of the total amount earned was used 
entirely in unnecessary ways. From the standpoint of the use of the 
income, part-time employment is very satisfactory, indicating strong 
social tendencies. 

Inasmuch as these children had had actual experience both in 
school and at work, it was decided to determine whether school or 
work was more attractive to them. Startling as it may seem, only 
57-7 per cent of the children actually preferred school; 22.9 per cent 
had no preference; 19.4 per cent preferred work as they knew it to 
school. This is particularly significant when it is realized that the 
intermediate school is designed in part for those who will leave school 
upon reaching the legal age. 


II.I 
12.4 
13.0 
9.8 
1.2 
2.5 
10.4 
2.2 
1.5 
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The foregoing general results of the study reveal a situation not 
altogether pleasing. Some elements of part-time employment are 
favorable; many are unfavorable. The favorable elements should be 
retained, the unfavorable ones eliminated. To say that such employ- 
ment is altogether good or altogether bad would be a mistake, as it 
cannot be placed definitely in either category. It will exert a good 
influence only as the educational world realizes its existence and the 
extent of its effect for better or worse and determines upon a course 
of action which will retain and strengthen the good features and 
stamp out or reduce the harmful features. Before this can be done, 
however, it will be necessary for those to whom the development of 
the child is intrusted—the school and the home —to give more spe- 
cific attention to the problem and to secure additional information. 
Only further investigations and analyses of the facts as they are and 
action on the basis of the findings will bring about the desired im- 
provement. 


A STUDY IN HIGH-SCHOOL SUPERVISION. II 


J. M. HUGHES 
Northwestern University 


Supervisory policy as reflected in supervisory procedure.—Four 
factors, it was thought, might, in some measure, influence super- 
visory procedure. We might expect to find that teachers with little 
training or experience were somewhat more closely supervised than 
were teachers with more training or experience. Likewise, super- 
visory procedure might not be the same in the case of the teachers of 
different subjects or in the case of teachers who had been in the 


TABLE X 


AMOUNT OF SUPERVISION RECEIVED BY TEACHERS 
WITH VARYING AMOUNTS OF TRAINING 


Average Number! Percentage of 


of Minutes of 4 
Number of Years Number of Supervision 
of Training Teachers Received by ece: Ae g 

Those Who gestions Follow- 

Were Visited | ™8 Visitation 


42 95 17 
49 87 14 
287 go 37 
73 92 32 


451 92 32 


school system different lengths of time. The relation each of the 
four factors—training, experience, tenure, and subject taught— 
bears to the amount and nature of supervision has therefore been 
studied. 

The factor of the training of the teacher as it influences supervision. 
—The teachers were classified into four groups on the basis of the 
training which they had received. The four different groups in- 
cluded, respectively, the teachers who had received two, three, four, 
or five years of normal-school or college training. The degree to 
which the training of the teachers influenced the amount of super- 
vision is shown in Table X. The average number of minutes of 
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supervision received by the teachers in all the groups is approxi- 
mately the same for the semester. The teachers with less training 
were visited more often than were the teachers with more extensive 
training, but the visits were of shorter duration. The percentage of 
visits not followed by suggestions is larger in the case of the teachers 
with two or three years of training than in the case of the teachers 
with four or five years of training. While the percentage of teachers 
with little training was not found to be greater in the smaller schools 
than in the larger schools, it is readily conceivable that the policy of 
employing teachers with little training may have been accompanied 
by the policy of offering them little constructive supervision. The 
percentage of teachers with four or five years of training who re- 
ceived oral and written suggestions following visitation is greater 
than the percentage of teachers with two or three years of training 
who received such suggestions. 

The factor of the experience of the teacher as it influences supervision. 
—The teachers were classified into eight groups on the basis of their 
experience. Experience was so defined that the teacher with one year 
of experience had completed one semester of teaching; the teacher 
with two years of experience had completed three semesters of 
teaching; and so on. The degree to which the experience of the 
teachers influenced the supervision may be seen in Table XI. 

There is a noticeable tendency on the part of the supervisory 
officers to give suggestions more freely to the inexperienced teachers 
than to the more experienced teachers. Of the teachers who had one 
year of teaching experience, 48 per cent received supervisory sug- 
gestions after a visit from a supervisory officer. In contrast with 
this, but 16 per cent of the teachers who had taught eight or more 
years received supervisory suggestions. As the groups increase in 
experience, there is a steady decrease in the percentage of teachers 
who received suggestions. There is, however, no evidence of a uni- 
form and vigorous policy of supervision even in the case of the more 
inexperienced teachers. Of the teachers who had taught one year, 52 
per cent were permitted to teach without any supervisory sugges- 
tions following visitation by supervisory officers. In fact, 19 per 
cent of the teachers with one year of experience were permitted to 
teach without even having their instruction observed. Even inex- 
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perience on the part of the teacher is not a factor sufficiently im- 
portant to induce supervisory officers to allot a great amount of time 
to the observation of classroom instruction. The constructive ef- 
forts made to improve the instruction of inexperienced teachers are 
certainly not sufficient to bring forth results commensurate with the 
results that those who support expensive supervisory organizations 
have a right to expect. Inexperience on the part of teachers, how- 
ever, is apparently a greater factor in inviting suggestions from su- 
pervisors than is lack of training. 


TABLE XI 


AMOUNT OF SUPERVISION RECEIVED BY TEACHERS 
WITH VARYING AMOUNTS OF EXPERIENCE 


Percentage of 
Teachers Who 
Number of Years isi Received 
of Experience i Suggestions 
Following 
Visitation 


48 
52 
57 
39 
44 
26 
29 
155 


* Data lacking for one teacher. 


The factor of the tenure of the teacher as it influences supervision.— 
It may be that supervisors are not so conscious of the inexperience 
of a teacher as of the newness of the teacher to the school system. 
It would seem that in planning visits supervisory officers would give 
attention to those teachers who are least known in the school 
system. The tenure of the teacher, therefore, might be the influenc- 
ing factor instead of experience. A study of the influence of the ten- 
ure of the teacher has therefore been made. The relation between 
tenure and supervision may be seen from a study of Table XII. A 
comparison of the data concerning teachers who have taught one year 
in a given school system with the data concerning teachers who have 
taught only one year in any system shows that newness to a system 


133 48 
109 44 
99 41 

83 39 
80 35 
1 8 or more..... 65 16 
31.6 
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is not as great a factor in inviting supervision as is inexperience. The 
forty-eight ‘‘one-year” teachers of Table XI are, of course, included 
in the 163 “one-year” teachers in Table XII. Thus, the data for the 
forty-eight teachers in Table XI influence the data for the 163 
teachers in Table XII. The average number of visits to the “‘one- 
year” teachers shown in both tables is the same. The visits to the 
inexperienced teachers average five minutes longer. These teachers 
received, on the average, twenty-three minutes more supervision for 
the semester, and a smaller percentage of them received no sugges- 


TABLE XII 


AMOUNT OF SUPERVISION RECEIVED BY TEACHERS 
WITH VARYING NUMBERS OF YEARS OF TENURE 


Ave Number] Percen of 
of Minutes of | Teachers Who 
Number of Years Supervision Received 
Received by Suggestions 
Those Who Following 
Were Visited Visitation 


* Data lacking for two teachers. 


tions after visitation. When Table XII is interpreted with the results 
of Table XI in mind, there is little noticeable tendency for tenure to 
influence supervisory procedure. One point worthy of mention in 
connection with Table XII is that most of the teachers in the last 
group had been in the school system much longer than eight years— 
a few for more than thirty years. 

The factor of the subject taught by the teacher as it influences super- 
vision.—The subject of instruction would be expected to have some 
influence on the extent and the nature of the supervision. The intro- 
duction of a number of newer subjects into the high-school curric- 
ulum has made necessary.the organization of new supervisory de- 
partments to further the growth and development of these subjects. 


163 IIo 40 
105 83 31 
62 68 30 
36 64 25 
24 66 25 
14 57 21 
15 07 4° 
8 or more..... 30 94 ° 
449* 89 33-4 
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“Special”’ supervisors have been placed in charge of “special” sub- 
jects. The implication of the administrative procedure regarding 
special supervisory organization has been that the “regular” sub- 
jects could be taken care of by the “regular” supervisory officers. 
These officers, it is assumed, are the superintendents and the 
school principals. On the other hand, the “special” subjects demand 


TABLE XIII 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF MiINuTES DEVOTED TO SUPER- 
visoRY Visits IN Four HicH-ScHoot SuBJEcTS 


Superin- 


tendent Principal | Supervisor 


Mathematics (130 teachers). ... 17 24 
English (114 teachers) 14 27 
Home economics (110 teachers) . II 97 
Shop (97 teachers) II 50 


All subjects (451 teachers)..| 13 63 


TABLE XIV 


NUMBER OF SUPERVISORY VISITS RECEIVED BY THE 
TEACHERS OF Four SUBJECTS 


Superin- 


Principal | Supervisor 


Mathematics (130 teachers). ... 280 22 
English (114 teachers)......... 203 24 
Home economics (110 teachers) . 198 87 
Shop (97 teachers) 352 49 


All subjects (451 teachers).. 1,033 182 


a supervisory technique not possessed by these “regular” supervi- 
sors. Thus, a special organization for supervisory purposes has come 
into existence. 

Four subjects were chosen for special study. Two—home eco- 
nomics and shop—represent the “special”? subjects, and two— 
English and mathematics—represent the ‘“‘regular” subjects. The in- 
fluence of the subject taught on the length of the supervisory visit 
may be seen in Table XIII. 

According to Table XIV, the shop subjects seem to hold the 
greatest attraction for superintendents and principals. These offi- 
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cers paid 676 visits to 97 shop teachers, while they paid but 382 
visits to 114 teachers of English. As shown in previous tables, the 
percentage of teachers in all subjects who received no supervisory 
suggestions following visitation from the supervisory officers is very 
large. Even in the special subjects, where the employment of special 
supervisors is common, a large number of the teachers were permit- 
ted to teach the entire semester without receiving any suggestions 
based on observation of their work. Even in the case of the special 
supervisors, who make fewer but longer visits and hold more confer- 
ences with teachers than do the superintendents and principals, the 
actual number of minutes of classroom observation seems a very 
inadequate allotment for work of such importance. 

If the results of this study of the supervision received by 451 
high-school teachers are representative of the supervision received 
by teachers in public high schools in general, it may be said that 
visitation of the teacher at work for purposes of careful and scientif- 
ic analysis of instruction and subsequent application of the results 
to the improvement of classroom efficiency is in a very primary 
stage of development. It will probably remain so as long as we have 
complex supervisory organizations with indefinite and vague alloca- 


tion of responsibilities, duties, and authorities. Improvement may 
be expected when individuals other than the classroom teacher as- 
sume responsibility for the efficiency of classroom instruction and its 
improvement, which are, in some measure, proportionate to the 
expenditure of time and money for supervisory purposes. 


SUMMARY 


The following summary statements are based on the data secured 
from the reports of 451 high-school teachers on the amount and the 
nature of supervision received during the first semester of the school 
year 1924-25. 

1. The superintendents paid more visits to the teachers than 
did the principals. 

’ 2, The superintendents distributed their visits among the teach- 
ers more widely than did the principals. 

3. The principals paid more visits to the teachers whom they 
chose to visit than the superintendents paid to the teachers whom 
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they chose to visit. The average number of visits per teacher made 
by the principal is 5.8; by the superintendent, 3.8; by the supervisor, 
1.9. 

4. The visits of the supervisors averaged sixty-three minutes in 
length; those of the principals, twelve minutes; and those of the 
superintendents, thirteen minutes. 

5. The superintendents gave written suggestions following 3.6 
per cent of their visits; the principals gave written suggestions fol- 
lowing 2.4 per cent of their visits; and the supervisors gave written 
suggestions following 25.8 per cent of their visits. 

6. Of the visits made by the supervisors in the schools included in 
Groups I and II, 53.8 per cent were followed by oral conferences. Of 
the visits made by the supervisors in the schools included in Groups 
III and IV, 23.7 per cent were followed by oral conferences. 

7. In 15.3 per cent of the cases, the visits made by the superin- 
tendents to the teachers included in this study were followed by oral 
conferences. Of the visits made by the principals and the super- 
visors, 14.5 per cent and 40.3 per cent, respectively, were followed 
by oral conferences. 

8. The visits made to the teachers by the supervisors exceeded 
the visits made by the principals and the superintendents in length, 
in the percentage followed by written suggestions, and in the per- 
centage followed by oral conferences. 

g. The percentage of all the teachers in all the schools who were 
without supervisory visits or supervisory suggestions following 
visitation is 82.0, 85.1, and 90.2 for superintendents, supervisors, 
and principals, respectively, or 68.3 for all three combined. 

10. The factors of training and tenure seem to have had little 
effect on policies of supervision, while the factor of experience seems 
to have had slight effect. The inexperienced teachers were more 
closely supervised. 

11. The superintendents and the principals visited the shop 
teachers more often than they visited the teachers of the other sub- 
jects. Apparently, the home-economics teachers received more aid 
from the special supervisors than did the teachers of the other 
subjects. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


DOUGLAS WAPLES 
University of Chicago 


Teachers’ institutes the country over are clearly of two types: 
series of inspirational talks by outside speakers and conference 
classes for systematic discussion. The former type is the more prev- 
alent because it is cheaper, more easily administered, and, per- 
haps, inevitable when the group of teachers is small. Where no more 
than fifty teachers attend and the work of these teachers is dis- 
tributed over all twelve grades and as many different subjects, the 
inspirational program is doubtless the only sort which can be of 
equal interest and value to all the teachers. The inspirational pro- 
gram, therefore, has the advantages of economy and adaptability 
to a small group. The conference program, perhaps, has every other 
advantage where conditions permit the group discussion of specific 
professional problems peculiar to the various departments and 
grades. 

The inefficiencies of the typical teachers’ institute have been 
widely discussed in connection with various remedies. These discus- 
sions, however, have seldom distinguished the needs of elementary- 
school teachers from the needs of high-school teachers. We are here 
concerned exclusively with the needs of high-school teachers. 
Wherever there are enough junior and senior high school teachers to 
form a “class,” the program here outlined is an appropriate and 
somewhat obvious method of securing useful results. It is offered as 
an improvement over the conventional institute program. It is also 
offered as a convenient device whereby the principal of a high school 
may secure many of the benefits of expert supervision. Few princi- 
pals have time to supervise teaching themselves, and still fewer have 
the necessary training. Consequently, a program which merely re- 
quires the principal to organize and encourage the systematic study 
of the teachers’ problems by the teachers themselves should prove 
interesting. 
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The program has two purposes: (1) to collect the significant 
problems confronting the various high-school departments and (2) 
to analyze these problems for such later study as each department 
may have time to undertake. It should also serve to organize the 
teachers of each department for systematic work throughout the 
year in the direction of better teaching. An institute which serves 
this purpose is worthy of the name. 

Reduced to essentials, the procedure consists of certain steps 
which will be stated and illustrated in turn. Many of these steps 
call for written materials. These will be illustrated by some of the 
materials collected in the course of a teachers’ institute conducted at 
Clairton, Pennsylvania, in accordance with the procedure to be de- 
scribed.' The six sessions of this institute were distributed over a 
period of six weeks beginning March 16, 1925. Each of the six meet- 
ings lasted an hour and a half. This schedule added greatly to the 
effectiveness of the procedure. It has many advantages over the 
institute which takes place during the week preceding the opening 
of school. The chief advantage consists in the opportunity for the 
instructor to visit classes. An even better time for the program 
would probably be the month of October, since the remainder of the 
school year would then be available for work on departmental prob- 
lems. 

The steps in the procedure recommended for the institute pro- 
gram are as follows: 

I. Group the high-school teachers by departments, each group to 
elect a chairman (first day of program). The members of each de- 
partment were seated together at the first meeting, and one member 
was elected by each group to act as the chairman. It may be added 
that the groups ranged in size from eight teachers in English to one 
each in manual training and home economics. The average weekly 
attendance was thirty-nine. 

Il. Present the procedure by a short talk from the principal or an 
outside instructor, which may well be supplemented by a mimeo- 
graphed outline (first day of program). The following statement was 
mimeographed and distributed to each member of the group. 


t The institute was conducted under the direction of Superintendent F. N. Fritz in 
co-operation with the Extension Division of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


A Co-OPERATIVE Stupy oF HicH-ScHoot TEACHING 
PROBLEMS—CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAaRrcH 16 TO APRIL 24, 1925 


Purpose of the study.—To locate difficulties in the work of different depart- 
ments and courses and to find methods of removing these difficulties which are 
satisfactory to the teachers concerned. 

Organization of the study.—Duties of contributing groups: 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


1. To collect the difficulties met in teaching one or more courses. (See data 
blanks.) 

2. To propose as many solutions as possible for each difficulty. 

3. To report these difficulties and solutions to the group on or before 
Thursday of each week. 

4. To work with the other members of the departmental group at the gen- 
eral weekly meetings in the effort to find better solutions for the difficulties re- 
ported. 

5. To undertake such reading as may suggest additional solutions for these 
difficulties, 

GROUP CHAIRMEN 

1. To advise the instructor with regard to the visiting of classes. 

2. To collect and edit the data blanks received each week for presentation 
to the conference. This involves (a) following up such teachers as may not have 
submitted data blanks when due, (b) referring back to the teacher concerned ' 
such difficulties or solutions as may not have been submitted in sufficient detail 
to be entirely clear, and (c) organizing the material for the conference in such a 
manner that essentials will be noted. 

3. To act as chairman of the weekly group conferences. This involves (a) 
reading all difficulties submitted and determining by vote of the group which 
difficulties are considered most significant, (6) reading proposed solutions of 
selected difficulties and calling for criticisms and additional solutions, and (c) 
presenting a report to the general conference on the major conclusions reached 
in the group conferences. 

4. To present to the instructor each week a group report which shall con- 
tain (a) a set of all data blanks received from each teacher of the group and (6) 
a record of the solutions proposed and approved by the group. 


INSTRUCTOR 


1. To visit such classes as he is invited to visit. 

2. To confer, by appointment, with such individual teachers as may wish 
to confer. 

3. To confer with the departmental groups and to assist in the effort to 
find satisfactory solutions for the difficulties discussed. 

4. To assist in the planning of methods whereby solutions may be reached. 
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III. Ask each teacher to submit at the next meeting a list of the 
most serious teaching difficulties encountered (first day of program). 
The difficulties were reported on a mimeographed blank. On one 
side of the blank the teacher was asked to define each difficulty brief- 
ly and to describe in detail a classroom situation which illustrated 
the difficulty. On the reverse side the teacher was asked to list as 
many practicable solutions for each difficulty as possible. 

IV. Collect the lists of difficulties and combine them into one list. 
The teachers of each department may then be asked to check this list to 
indicate the difficulties which they consider the most common and the 
most important (second day of program). The following list™ con- 
tains the difficulties which were reported as problems of general 


method. 
AROUSING INTEREST 


1. How to make notebook work in literature interesting. (E) 

2. How to motivate correct speech. (E) 

3. How to develop interest in literature other than romance and action. (E) 

4. How to keep the interest of the entire class during pronunciation and 
reading drills by individuals. (F) 

5. How to make a special topic report by an individual profitable for the 


entire class. (G) 

6. How to arouse interest and enthusiasm in the socialized study of Euro- 
pean history. (H) 

7. How to make the poor student conscious of the quality of his work in 
contrast to that of his classmates. (H) 

8. How to impress upon pupils the value of short cuts and direct methods 
in checking results. (M) 

9. How to make the pupils realize more fully the value of shopwork. (P) 

10. How to make shopwork more interesting. (P) 

11. How to secure 100 per cent observation of a class-demonstration 
experiment. (S) 

12. How to get pupils to complete assignments. (E) (M) 

13. How to arouse the interest of pupils who expect to leave school at the 
age of sixteen. (G) (H) (M) 

14. How to stimulate the apathetic few to participation in class discus- 
sion. (H) 

15. How to stimulate the slow pupil to participation in class discussion. (H) 

16. How to stimulate the self-conscious pupil to participation in class 
discussion. (H) (S) 

* The letters in parentheses refer to the departments by which the difficulties were 
reported: C=commercial, E=English, F=French, G=geography, H=history and 
social studies, L=Latin, M=mathematics, P= practical arts, S=natural science. 
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17. How to deal with the pupil who shows no interest because he is a 
repeater. (H) 
18. How to motivate the chronic “flunker.” (E) 
TEACHING IDEALS 
19. How to teach higher ideals. (P) 
20. How to arouse lazy and indifferent pupils to an interest in their work. 


(P) 
. How to arouse the pupil’s sense of individual responsibility. (G) 


. How to teach pupils the value of concentration. (C) 
. How to teach girls high ideals and standards in home-making. (P) 
24. How to emphasize the need for accuracy. (P) 


TEACHING Pupits TO THINK 

25. How to increase the amount and the value of pupil thinking. (P) 

26. How to make pupils conscious of a problem without too much question- 
ing. (S) 

27. How to deal with pupils who can memorize but who are unable to 
apply general principles in original thinking upon life-problems. (C) (G) (H) 
(L) (P) 

28. How to get the pupil to apply personal experiences and observations to 
the subject matter. (H) 

29. How to make pupils conscious of individual difficulties in learning the 
grammar of a foreign language. (F) 

30. How to develop the ability to pick out the main points for outline 
work. (H) 

31. How to enable the pupils in a group to attain the same ability in solv- 
ing problems. (M) 

32. How to counteract dependence upon the teacher for help and thought. 
(E) (F) (G) (A) (L) (M) 

33- How to get the pupil to think about what he is doing and to use the 
best and most efficient method of doing his work. (P) 


Crass MANAGEMENT 

34. How to find varied and interesting methods of presenting uniform types 
of work. (E) 

35. Should the same subject matter which one uses in superior English 
groups be used in inferior English groups? (E) 

36. How to deal with the pupils who are slow in dictation. (E) 

37. How to make socialized recitations open-minded discussions. (G) 

38. To what extent should the teacher participate in socialized recitations 
in case important points are being slighted? (E) 

39. How to deal with the over-enthusiastic class so that the pupil reciting 
may be given a chance. (H) 

40. How to counteract the tendency for the whole class to reply to ques- 
tions in chorus, (H) 
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41. How to counteract “hand-waving.” (M) 

42. How to keep the interest of the brighter pupils during repeated explana- 
tion for the slower pupils. (S) 

43. How to counteract unnecessary talking during group work in the 
laboratory. (P) 

44. How to break up a teacher-pupil recitation and get the pupil to recite 
for the benefit of the class. (H) 

45. How to plan a successful check system for tools. (P) 

46. How to give a test on review subject matter in ten minutes. (H) 

47. How to secure illustrative material from the pupils in time to be of real 
interest to the class. (H) 

Pupits’ UsE or ENGLISH 

48. How to get the use of correct English to carry over to conversation 
among the pupils. (E) 

49. How to teach pupils correct speech. (E) 

50. How to counteract the tendency to disregard punctuation and spelling 
in themes and special reports. (E) 

51. How to make English as taught in the classroom the language of the 
playground and the home. (E) 

52. How to deal with grammatical errors in history and geography, oral 
recitations, etc. (H) 

53. How to make pupils see the need for correct spelling and neatness. (C) 


METHODS OF STUDY 


54. How to make the ability to use an index seem worth while to the pupil. 
(G) 

55. How to teach pupils to use textbooks with economy of time and 
effort. (G) 

56. How to get the most out of the study time. (H) 

57. How to deal with the pupil who is detained after school for inability 
to recite. (H) 

58. How to get pupils to retain material which they have learned. (C) 

59. How to get the class to retain subject matter longer than is necessary 
for the daily recitation. (H) 


The entire list of fifty-nine difficulties was submitted to the 
teachers. They were asked to mark the most common difficulty 
“3,” the least common “1,” and the rest “2.” The score for each 
difficulty was then determined, and the difficulties were ranked on 
the basis of the scores. The same method was used in ranking the 
difficulties on the basis of importance. The two ranks were then 
compared. The difficulties with scores higher than the median score 
on both lists are shown in Table I. The figures in the first column 
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refer to the difficulties in the foregoing list. The figures in the second 
column indicate the rank of each difficulty when the difficulties are 
ranked in the order of frequency. The figures in the third column 
show the rank of each difficulty when the difficulties are ranked in 
the order of importance. 


TABLE I 


Tue Ranks OF TWENTY-SIX DIFFICULTIES IN FREQUENCY AND IN IMPORTANCE 
AS DETERMINED BY THE HicH-ScHooL STAFF AS A WHOLE* 


RANK RANK 


Frequency | Importance Frequency | Importance 


16 
15 
I 
6 
18 
21 
13 
23 
7 
26 
30 
4 
19 


a 3 Sa were ranked below the median for either frequency or importance are 

V. Select a few typical difficulties of high frequency and importance 
for which each departmental group in conference may work out inde- 
pendent solutions at the same time (second day of program). The staff 
as a whole gave some attention to difficulty No. 32, “How to counter- 
act dependence upon the teacher for help and thought.” This diffi- 
culty is shown by the table to rank first in the order of importance 
and fourth in the order of frequency among the fifty-nine difficulties 
reported. The following procedures are typical of the specific pro- 
cedures selected for this difficulty. 

1. Present material with emphasis on its larger and more general meanings. 
Make some attempt to illustrate the application of such material to life-situa- 
tions which the pupils consider both interesting and important. 

2. Show the pupils what you expect them to do with this material by work- 
ing out with them a typical assignment—for example, summarize a passage in 
English literature, write a specimen composition, solve a problem in mathe- 
matics, or analyze a substance or process in science. 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 

Dirnicuury 
25 20 28 
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3. Give the class another such assignment to be worked out under your 
supervision. Write rules of procedure or directions for study on the board. 

4. Prepare further exercises to fit these rules of study which the pupils can 
work out independently, step by step. 

5. Require the class to keep some sort of record of points found difficult so 
that these points may be explained to the class as a whole in a weekly period 
reserved for the purpose. 


VI. Collect and criticize these solutions with specific suggestions for 
their further study (second day of program). The conspicuous weak- 
ness of these procedures is their extreme generality. This fault is 
due to the scope of the difficulty selected. It was agreed that in order 
to obtain more useful results the difficulty chosen should be more 
specific. It was further decided that procedures should be illustrated 
in terms of the particular subject matter involved. For greater clear- 
ness the foregoing procedures were applied to different subjects in 
turn. Each departmental group then selected its own difficulties for 
analysis and solution. 

VII. Direct the work of each departmental group upon one difficulty 
selected as of the greatest importance and frequency for that department 
(third and fourth days of program). The following difficulties are 
those selected for discussion from the difficulties proposed by the 
various departments. 


COMMERCIAL 
How to teach the pupil to co-ordinate his thought and touch in typewriting. 
How to teach the classification of accounts, assets and losses, liabilities and 
gains, and entries. 
ENGLISH 
How to counteract the tendency of pupils to read cheap fiction and over- 
imaginative stories. 
How to teach pupils with meager vocabularies and background to read 
English classics with interest and comprehension. 
How to secure successful motivation in composition work for pupils of 
inferior ability. 
FRENCH 
How to build up an adequate French vocabulary. 
How to teach the distinction between infinitives requiring @ and de. 


GEOGRAPHY 


How to make it clear that difference in latitude is not alone responsible for 
climatic differences. 
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How to arouse in pupils a sense of individual responsibility for explanations 
given in class. 
HIsToRY 
How to teach pupils to pick out the main points in outline work. 
How to train pupils to recognize events in proper relationships. 
How to secure the interest of the Freshman who is marking time until the 
arrival of the birthday which permits him to discontinue school. 


LATIN 
How to teach English-to-Latin translation. 


MATHEMATICS 
How to get results from pupils who are marking time until they are sixteen 
years old, when they may leave school. 
How to make each pupil prepare night-work assignments without keeping 
him after school. 
How to make pupils less dependent on the teacher. 


PRACTICAL ARTS 
How to avoid too much individual instruction in a sewing class when the 
members of the class are at different stages of the work. 
How to make the pupils feel responsibility for the tools and to plan a suc- 
cessful check system for them. 
SCIENCE 


How to get Freshmen to see the problem that they are to solve. 


These difficulties were discussed by the various groups on the 
third and fourth days of the program. The following conclusions 
reached by the English group for one of their difficulties will indicate 
the character of the discussions. 


How To TEACH PUPILS WITH MEAGER VOCABULARIES AND BACKGROUND 
TO READ ENGLISH CLASSICS WITH INTEREST AND COMPREHENSION 


1. By means of the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test and any 
vocabulary test adapted to the secondary school, identify the pupils unpre- 
pared to benefit by a study of English classics. Supplement these tests by ask- 
ing the pupils to list their favorite books and authors. Ask them also to check 
from a list which you prepare the magazines and books found in their homes. 

2. Consult the former teachers of the pupils for additional help in identify- 
ing the unprepared pupils. 

3. Where possible, revise the course of study for these pupils to the extent 
of reducing the amount of classical literature which they are required to “study.” 

4. Where a uniform course of study is insisted upon, require these pupils to 
master simply the story or the major ideas of the selection and to recognize the 
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application of these ideas to everyday situations. This kind of application can 
be simplified by assigning modern books which parallel the classics concerned. 

5. Encourage a wide range of reading. Buy a number of copies of ten-cent 
editions of standard books and make these available in the classroom. 

6. In assigning such classics as Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, where the 
course of the entire argument is difficult to grasp in detail, it is wise to present 
a simple statement of what the argument is about and then to assign only a 
few of the more significant passages to the pupils of inferior ability. These 
selected passages may be supplemented by readings in current periodical 
literature which stress the modern applications of the ideas contained. 

7. Where deficiencies in vocabulary constitute the chief difficulty, read 
over the assignment to the class and explain the unfamiliar words. Devise some 
system whereby the deficient pupils may be held accountable for the words thus 
explained. 

8. Make intelligent and somewhat extensive use of oral reports on reading. 
Reading topics should be assigned with particular reference to individual inter- 
ests in various types of reading and in the topics assigned. The deficient pupils 
should receive definite instructions as to the sort of report desired. Readings 
should be specified. Illustrative examples from real life which explain the read- 
ings should be required. 

9. The class should be held to attention during these reports by the routine 
adopted. This may well take the form of requiring each pupil reporting to pre- 
pare half a dozen questions on what he has to say. During the talk each member 
of the class may be required to prepare one or two questions. At the close of the 
talk the pupil reporting asks his questions, and the teacher designates the pupils 
who must answer them. The questions prepared by the class are asked of the 
pupil reporting. These questions are then given to the teacher, who will include 
some of them in the next class test. Allow adequate time for preparation. 

10. The teacher should plan to arrange the time for the giving of oral re- 
ports so that the reports will supplement the topics due for general class discus- 
sion. The more nearly they “fall pat,”’ the better the attention of the audience. 

11. “Set the stage” by careful preparation when presenting new material; 
see lesson plans for The Lady of the Lake in Teaching Literature in the Grammar 
Grades and High School by Emma Miller Bolenius. 

12. Challenge the class to find interesting facts to supplement the text. 
Deficient pupils may well be given the major responsibility in assignments of 
this type. When once they have a clear idea of the substance of the text, they 
are about as capable of finding real-life applications of it as are the pupils with 
more adequate literary backgrounds. 

13. Spend the first day or two reading selected and representative passages 
to get the class in the spirit of the text and to remove the “complexes” of the 
inferior pupils. 

14. Try to stimulate interest in worth-while reading by allowing the non- 
literary pupils to read standard books out of class without requiring them to 
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pass any formal tests upon such reading. Mention casually but enthusiastically 
some book you yourself have been reading. 

15. Always make constructive comments on the pupils’ undirected reading. 
Stress the good features in books of popular appeal. 


VIII. Toward the close of the institute session call for reports from 
the group chairmen. These reports should set forth (a) a critical sum- 
mary of the findings of each group for the difficulties discussed during 
the course of the six meetings and (b) the department’s plans for the 
further study of its major problems. These summaries and plans should 
be mimeographed for the benefit of all departmental groups (fifth day of 
program). To reproduce even one chairman’s report in full would 
require too much space. The report of the English group is accord- 
ingly presented in abstract. The discussion which followed the re- 
port is omitted. The discussions of the reports at the final meeting 
were in many respects the best single feature of the program. 


ABSTRACT OF CHAIRMAN’S REPORT, ENGLISH GROUP 


The discussions of the group were principally concerned with the following 
topics: developing independence in the pupils, eliminating crudities in the 
pupils’ daily speech and writing, stimulating the reading of worth-while books, 
and developing adequate and proper motives in the writing of compositions. 
The last of these was regarded by the group as the most serious problem. It was 
believed that the so-called “laboratory method” might contain the solution. 
Several members of the department experimented with the method to the ex- 
tent of allowing pupils to choose topics from a carefully prepared list and requir- 
ing all written composition work to be done in class under the teacher’s super- 
vision. The following difficulties were reported: (1) The “slow” (less capable) 
pupils were the first to finish, and these were disposed to “start something” 
while waiting for the period to end. (2) There was not nearly sufficient time for 
the conscientious pupils to finish. (3) The teachers were unable to get around 
the class to give all the guidance requested. 

The following remedies for this difficulty were proposed. 

1. Have a specific aim for each composition period and work toward that 
one end only, Let the class concentrate on this one point—for example, para- 
graph structure—even though other important principles are neglected. This 
should prevent confusion resulting from the attempt to teach the whole subject 
to all the pupils at once. 

2. Take more care in the selection of topics and in their assignment to 
individual pupils. For example, suppose there has been an accident in the local 
steel mills. Discuss it in class. Find out the facts that may not have been cor- 
rectly reported in the local press, such as the causes, results, dramatic details, 
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and possible means of prevention. One of the pupils who finds writing difficult 
and whose father works in the mill should be called upon to write up the 
accident. 

3. Ask the class as a whole to give suggestions to individual pupils. These 
suggestions should cover both content and method. Allow time for this in the 
writing period. 

4. Whenever possible, stress the writing of real letters in place of formal 
themes. 

5. Give the class some model to follow which shows clearly what is desired 
in the application of the particular rule or principle on which the class is working. 

6. When a “slow” pupil finishes early and says that there is nothing more 
to be added, ask one of the “conscientious” pupils to help him discover im- 
portant omissions or mistakes in what he has written. Exercise care in select- 
ing pupils who work together in this way. 

7. “Conscientious” pupils who have not finished should be allowed to con- 
tinue at the next meeting of the class. 

8. The teacher’s difficulty in getting around the class to give instruction 
may be met in part by confining instruction to the single principle which the 
exercise is designed to teach. No time should be given to the explanation of other 
difficulties in class. Whenever the teacher discovers that several pupils are mak- 
ing the same mistake in their attempt to apply the principle assigned for prac- 
tice, this mistake should be explained to the class as a whole until the principle 
has been made entirely clear. 

For the further study of this difficulty the following plan was proposed: (1) 
Examine a variety of texts on special methods of teaching English and texts on 
English composition for the purpose of collecting a large and appropriate list 
of theme topics which are suggestive. Let each teacher record such attractive 
topics as may be suggested in class by the type of pupil with whom this study 
is concerned. (2) Submit this list to the pupils having difficulty in composition 
work and ask each to check the topics he finds most appealing. Then add others 
of these types. (3) Collect from the teachers of other departments a list of the 
pupils’ deficiencies in written work and a list of topics which the pupils find 
interesting in these departments. Determine the most frequent errors and grad- 
ually reconstruct the course on this basis. (4) Discuss in weekly or bi-weekly 
departmental conferences the specific methods which various teachers use in 
directing class study of the deficiencies selected for the given course. (5) When- 
ever a method is reported which the group considers promising, each teacher 
should experiment with it for the purpose of finding specific means of improving 
its application or possible objections to it. (6) The conclusions reached by the 
group in its periodic conferences should be recorded by a secretary for possible 
publication in a departmental handbook. 


IX. Criticize the plans of each group to the end that the program for 
further study by each department throughoui the year may be as definite 
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as possible and no greater in scope than is justified by the interest shown 
and the time available (last day of program). Criticisms of such plans 
as that outlined should be well considered. It is therefore desirable 
that the final meeting of the session be reserved for criticisms after 
the instructor has had an opportunity to study carefully the plans 
of each departmental group. It will usually be necessary to point 
out to the different groups the details in the procedure which require 
more definite statement. It is also necessary that the amount of 
work planned for the year be adjusted to the interests and the execu- 
tive abilities of the respective group chairmen, since no study plans 
will materialize except through the chairmen’s initiative. The chair- 
men will be more productive, of course, if the high-school and the 
junior high school principals can be led to intelligent interest in the 
plans of each group. 

The foregoing plan of the English group was criticized on three 
counts: 

1. No provision is made for the preparation of an adequate bibliography. 
This might well be the major task of the group for the first few weeks. Three 
sets of references would be useful: those including lists of theme topics, those 
containing lists of errors in written English made by pupils of the junior high 
school and the senior high school, and those containing useful suggestions for 
the motivation of theme work. 

2. Insufficient provision is made for the collection of pupils’ errors from 
other departments. An easy way of securing these would be to request the 
teachers of other departments to make a list of the principles most frequently 
violated and to turn over to the English department the papers which contain 
typical errors. 

3. Procedures for the teachers’ experiments with promising methods should 
be worked out by the group in advance. While it is unwise to expect any more 
conclusive evidence than the teacher’s belief that the given method is effective, 
the details of the procedure should be clearly specified before the procedure 
is applied. Otherwise the try-out will be less useful to other teachers. 


The type of institute program here described is inexpensive and 
useful. It should be capable of adaptation to the needs of any group 
of teachers in a given school who can be made conscious of the fact 
that they have problems to solve. 


A STUDY OF A COMMERCIAL GROUP 


BERTHA M. LEIGHTON 
Boston University 


In September, 1918, a commercial curriculum was added to the 
work offered in a four-year senior high school of one hundred pupils 
in a town of five thousand inhabitants in central Maine. This town 
is located in a prosperous farming district, from which it draws some 
of its pupils. Several smaller adjoining towns that support no high 
schools of their own send their pupils to this school. 

The town itself is a manufacturing town, having five woolen 
mills, a machine shop, a woodworking establishment, a clothes-tree 
factory, and two corn canneries, which furnish employment for 
about one thousand people. It is also the business and banking 
center of the smaller towns surrounding it. There is no real foreign 
population. There are many families of Canadian-French descent, 
most of whom have lived in the town for three or four generations. 
Until recently, the children of these families left school as soon as 
the law allowed, many of them to go to work in the mills. 

One year after the addition of the commercial curriculum the 
enrolment of the school had increased to two hundred, and it has 
remained at this figure with very slight variation. This increase is 
due largely to the new curriculum, which has tended to hold in 
school that class of pupils who formerly went into the mills and 
which has also attracted more pupils from other towns. Other fac- 
tors which probably had influence in increasing the enrolment were 
the opening of a new high-school building and the securing of a new 
and highly efficient principal, with the consequent upbuilding of the 
standards and reputation of the school. 

The aim of the commercial curriculum is to prepare the pupils 
to hold general clerical and stenographic positions and to give some 
little insight into business which may be of help to them later as 
proprietors of businesses of their own. 

212 
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A STUDY OF A COMMERCIAL GROUP 


The commercial curriculum is as follows 
First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year 
Required: Required: Required: Required: 
English English English English 
Algebra Bookkeeping Typewriting Typewriting 
Commercial Penmanship Penmanship Commercial law 
arithmetic Word study Elective: Elective: 

Music Elective: Shorthand Shorthand and 
Elective: French Commercial office practice 
General science Domestic science geography United States 
Domestic science Manual training Advanced book- history and 
Manual training Music keeping civics 

French French 

History—Mod- Music 
ern Progress 

Music 


The commercial arithmetic in the first year is designed to be a 
real vocational subject and is a prerequisite for bookkeeping. It will 
be observed that two years of typewriting is required of all commer- 
cial students, while shorthand is an elective. The effect of this has 
been to limit the stenographic training almost entirely to girls. It 


also accounts for the fact that the graduates reported making more 
practical use of their typewriting than of any other one subject. 

The writer has chosen for study the class entering in September, 
1919, and graduating in June, 1923, as being more representative 
than the first class to complete the work and also because a larger 
number of the pupils were readily accessible. The objects of this 
study are (1) to show whether or not the graduates from the com- 
mercial curriculum are following the lines of work for which the 
school prepared them, (2) to show the number of graduates em- 
ployed as compared with the number employed among those of the 
same class who left school before completing the work, (3) to show, 
if possible, the comparative wages of the two groups. 

Of the class entering in September, 1919, forty-eight—sixteen 
boys and thirty-two girls—were enrolled in the commercial curricu- 
lum. In June, 1923, twenty-four were graduated, although three re- 
ceived general diplomas instead of commercial diplomas, because 
they lacked some points required in the commercial curriculum. 
Of the twenty-four graduates, eight were boys and sixteen were girls, 
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in each case exactly 50 per cent of the number who started. Twenty- 
five of the original group left school before the last year, and one 
was added to the original number through a change of curriculum in 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF TWENTY-FOUR GRADUATES ON 
THE Basis OF THEIR OCCUPATION 
Boys: 

Clerk in bank —— 

Bookkeeper in mill office 

Bookkeeper and printer . ‘ 

General office work in machine shop i 

Bill clerk for florist in Brooklyn, New York, ond me 
dent at Columbia University (Evening Division) 

Freshman at Boston University (College of Business 
Administration) 

Clerk in a chain store, expecting to heonne hen man- 
ager. 


Total . 
Girls: 
Stenographer in law office . 
Stenographers and clerical workers in factory elie 
Bookkeeper and stenographer in hardware store 
Stenographer in United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Portland, Maine . 
Rural-school teachers 
Night operator in 
Waitress . . 
Employed in photographer's studio, inchaded 
among her duties . 
Normal-school student . 
Stenographer in factory office in Lowlsten, Maine : 
Married 


Total . 


the second year. Of the twenty-five who left school, eight were boys 
and seventeen were girls. 

Are these graduates following the lines of work for which their 
commercial training prepared them? Table I shows that eight of the 
boys are using their commercial training either in actual employ- 


‘umber 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
8 
I 
2 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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ment or in school. Eight of the girls are now making use of their 
training in employment. The two who are teaching and the one who 
is listed as a waitress are working to earn money to pay for further 
schooling, two to prepare for commercial teaching and the other to 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF TWENTY-FIVE NON-GRADUATES ON 
THE Basis OF THEIR OCCUPATIONS 
Boys: 

Farming . . . 

Night spinner in mill 

Working in carpet factory in Sexonville, Mende 
setts. 

General office (Graduated i in 

No record worn left town at the end of the first 


Total . 


Girls: 
Employed. 
Married and saying, at home ‘ 
Preparing for commercial teaching . 
Completed high school elsewhere. Graduated eae 


normal school last spring 
Unemployed . 
No records (Two were left 


complete a secretarial course already started in a Boston business 
college. One of the three listed as unemployed worked for a year, 
first as a stenographer in a lawyer’s office and later as a stenographer 
and bookkeeper in a dentist’s office. Only three of the girls report 
having made no use of their commercial training. 

In answer to the question, “What subjects in the commercial 
curriculum have you used since you have been employed?” the fol- 
lowing replies were received: commercial arithmetic, 14; bookkeep- 
ing, 18; penmanship, 10; typewriting, 21; shorthand, ro. 

How many of each group, graduates and non-graduates, are now 
employed? Of the eight boy graduates, seven are employed as 
shown in Table I, and one is attending college. Of the sixteen girl 
graduates, eleven are employed as shown in Table I; one is attend- 
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ing normal school; one is married; three are unemployed. The occu- 
pations of the non-graduates are shown in Table II. Seven of the 
eight boys and five of the seventeen girls are employed. 


TABLE III 
WaGEs RECEIVED BY THOSE EMPLOYED 


Boys: 

Graduates: 
$1,300 a year . 
$1,200 a year . 
$22.00 a week . 
$20.00 a week . 
$18.00 a week . 
$17.50 a week . 


Total . 
Non-graduates: 
Farming (Cannot estimate wages) . 
$35.00 a week . 
$27.00 a week . ee 
$12.00 a week (Graduated in 1924) 


ne 


Total . . 
Girls: 
Graduates: 

$1,140 a year . 
$18.00 a week . ‘ 
$13.50-$16.00 a week . 
$15.00 a week . 
$14.00 a week . 
$13.50 a week . 
$12.00 a week . 
? (waitress) 


Total . 
Non-graduates: 
$20.00-$23.00 a week. 
$12.00 a week . 


& 


lo» 


Total . 


What are the comparative wages of the two groups? Table III 
presents data relating to this question. No satisfactory comparison 
of the wages received by the two groups of boys can be made, be- 


Number 
wo Wats 
«© 
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cause several of the non-graduate boys are farming and cannot make 
definite estimates of their earnings. The boy receiving $35 a week 
is employed in a woolen mill and is dependent on the ups and downs 
of that business. The boy receiving $27 a week has moved about 
from job to job since leaving school. The boy graduates are in per- 
manent positions with good prospects for the future or are occupy- 
ing their present positions in order to secure funds for further educa- 
tion. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDIVIDUAL CASES 

Of the forty-eight pupils—sixteen boys and thirty-two girls— 
who entered high school in September, 1919, eleven—four boys and 
seven girls—left school during or after the first year. Of the boys, 
two left because of failure in their studies; one has held various jobs 
and is now working in a carpet factory for $27 a week; the other, who 
repeated the eighth grade, returned to graduate in 1924 and is now 
doing clerical work in a garage office at $12 a week. One left school 
to go to work and is spinning at night in a woolen mill at $35 a week. 
The fourth moved to another state. Of the girls, one, a state ward, 
was committed to a reform school. One left school because of failure 
in her studies and is now weaving in a woolen mill at $22-$23 a 
week. Two left on account of ill health; one has since married and 
both are staying at home. Two left to go to work; one is weaving 
in a woolen mill at $20-$23 a week, and the other, after attending 
evening school, is working in a garage office and is earning $12 a 
week. One left to enter a convent school and is now staying at home. 

Thirty-seven of the original group returned to school the second 
year, and one girl was added by changing her curriculum, making 
thirty-eight in the group in September, 1920. Ten—three boys and 
seven girls—left school during or after the second year. The three 
boys left school to work on their home farms, where they have re- 
mained. Of the girls, four left during or following this year to be 
married; one has lost her husband and is attending school pre- 
paring for commercial teaching. There are no records for two; one, 
a state ward, left school on account of ill health. One, from another 
town, completed her high-school work elsewhere and graduated 
from a state normal school last spring. 

Twenty-eight pupils returned to school in September, 1921, and 
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completed the third year. Four—one boy and three girls—left school 
after this year. The boy left to work on a farm, where he has re- 
mained. The three girls left because they were not promoted. One 
is working in a store for $12 a week; one receives $12 a week in a 
toothpick factory; and the third is married. 

Twenty-four pupils—eight boys and sixteen girls—returned for 
the fourth year, and all graduated. Of the boys, one is working in a 
bank where he had part-time employment during the last two years 
of high school; he started at $12 a week and is now receiving $1,200 
a year. One worked for ten months in a bank at $18 a week; he now 
has a permanent position in a woolen-mill office at $18 a week. One 
did part-time work in a printing office while in high school; he is now 
employed as a bookkeeper and printer at $1,300 a year. Two are 
doing general clerical work in the office of a local machine shop at 
$17.50 a week. One is working as a bill clerk in Brooklyn, New 
York, and is attending Columbia University in the evening; he 
receives $22 a week. One has held various jobs, not commercial, and 
is now working in a chain store with the expectation of becoming the 
manager; he earns $20 a week. One did office work for a year at $15 
and $18 a week and is now attending the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University. Of the girls, five are doing steno- 
graphic and general office work in local offices; one receives $12 a 
week; one, $13.50; one, $14; and two, $15. One entered the United 
States civil service and receives $1,140 a year as stenographer in the 
office of the Veterans’ Bureau, Portland, Maine. Two are teaching 
rural schools, receiving $18 a week; both intend to prepare for com- 
mercial teaching. One is night operator in a telephone exchange, 
receiving from $13.50 to $16 a week; she has used her typewriting 
a little. One is a stenographer in a factory office in Lewiston, Maine, 
receiving $18 a week. One worked as a stenographer at $10 and $12 
a week for about a year and is now staying at home getting ready to 
be married. One has worked as a waitress in summer and winter 
resorts in order to earn money for a two-year secretarial course in a 
Boston business college. One attended business college for several 
months but is now at home. Three have made no use of their com- 
mercial training; of these three, one is married; one is attending 
normal school; and one is at home on account of ill health. 


A STUDY OF THE INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
OF THE JUNE, 1925, GRADUATING CLASS OF THE 
GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. II 


W. D. SHEWMAN 
Scruggs School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Comparison of the intelligence and achievement of the boys and 
the girls —Table IV and Figure 5 show clearly that the boys of this 
group have a very distinct advantage over the girls in native ability 


TABLE IV 


HicuH-ScHoot Recorps oF Boys AND Grrts DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR ABILITY 


NuMBER oF | NuMBER oF | PERCENTAGE 
SEMESTER SEMESTER | oF SEMESTER 
SuBJEcTS SuBjects SUBJECTS 
ATTEMPTED PASsED PAssED 


PERCENTAGE 


Boys 


130.0 or higher x 165 
425 
749 
984 
884 


Girls 


130.0 or higher : 27 27 
. 287 284 
: 1,027 973 

1,014 888 
527 427 


35573 3,271 


as measured by the intelligence test. In the three highest I.Q. divi- 

sions the percentage of boys is higher than the percentage of girls, 

while in the three lowest I.Q. divisions the percentage of girls is 
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higher than the percentage of boys. The numbers in some of the 
divisions are so small, however, that one individual affects the per- 
centages a great deal; therefore, the importance of the percentages 
must be discounted. There is unmistakable evidence, nevertheless, 
that the boys have the advantage. The median I.Q. of the boys is 
106.0, as compared with 102.8 for the girls. 

What does this mean? Does it mean that boys are intellectually 
superior to girls? Does it mean that the intelligence test is composed 


Per Cent 


LQ. 


130.0 or higher 

120.0-129.9 

110.0-119.9 — 
100.0-109.9 
| 


80.0- 89.9 


Fic. 5.—Distribution of boys and girls on the basis of their I.Q.’s at the time they 
entered high school (boys, white; girls, black). 


of items which are more likely to fall within the experience of boys 
than within the experience of girls? Does it mean that the intelli- 
gence test is not a true measuring stick? Another explanation seems 
more reasonable. Probably, when the pupils entered high school, the 
1.Q.’s of the boys and the girls were about equal, but in the process 
of elimination more boys than girls of low I.Q. left school. Undoubt- 
edly, the call of the industrial and commercial world comes insistent- 
ly to the boy earlier than to the girl. In addition, his social needs, 
real or imagined, may create a greater urge to financial inde- 
pendence. Also, if there is actual financial need in the home, the 
boy rather than the girl is called upon for help. All these appeals 
and others are likely to cause the adolescent boy to compare the 
advantages of staying in school with the advantages of securing em- 
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ployment. The immediate advantages often carry more weight in 
his immature judgment than do the more remote values. When these 
comparisons are made, it seems reasonable to suppose that the boys 
who have been unable to adjust themselves to high-school demands 
are the ones who are likely to leave school. Usually, these belong to 
the group with the lower I.Q.’s. If these conclusions are valid, the 
median I.Q. of those remaining in school would gradually rise. 
Table IV and Figure 6 point markedly to the fact that girls adapt 
Per Cent 
o § 10 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 


L.Q. T T ] 


130.0 or higher 
120.0-120.9 
TOO.0-109.9 
99.9 

80.0- 89.9 


Fic. 6.—Percentage of semester subjects passed by boys and girls (boys, white; 
girls, black). 


themselves much more readily to high-school demands than do boys. 
Consequently, more boys than girls are likely to be dissatisfied and 
ill at ease in school. This fact, coupled with the more emphatic out- 
side appeals made to boys, would automatically cause the median 
I.Q. of the remaining boys to gain on the median I.Q. of the girls. 

Table IV and Figure 6 show that, for this group at least, the 
high school is better adapted to the needs of the girl or that the girl 
more quickly and resignedly adapts herself to a new environment, 
even if it is not to her liking. Here is graphic evidence that the girls 
in all I.Q. divisions do distinctly better work, as it is now given, or 
that they have qualities which appeal to the teachers in such a way 
that they receive better marks for the same kind of work. Does this 
mean that the school course is composed of work which appeals more 
to girls than to boys, or does it mean that girls can see remote values 
more clearly and adjust themselves accordingly? Does it mean that 
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boys feel that the work is not meeting their needs and that they chafe 
more under a yoke that does not fit than do girls? Does it mean that 
girls possess to a greater degree than do boys those characteristics 
which make for success but which are not measured by the intelli- 
gence test, such as patience, persistence, attention to details, etc.? 
May it be that boys in high school have more extraneous demands, 
both social and commercial, on their time, interest, and energy? 

No attempt will be made here to answer these questions, but 
they certainly present an important problem in a forceful way. Pro- 
gressive secondary-school men have long been trying to solve the 
problem of meeting the needs of the adolescent boy. It is a foregone 
conclusion that the nature of the boy will not change. This con- 
clusion leaves only one alternative, namely, to arrange subject mat- 
ter and procedure in a way to meet the boy’s needs, both present 
and future, so that he will enter into high-school life with “‘whole- 
hearted purposeful activity,” as McMurry well puts it. 

Comparison of intelligence scores at entrance to high school with 
those made after seven semesters in high school.—After seven semesters 
of work, 229 members of the class were retested with the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability, Form B. The distribution of the 
scores of the two tests is shown in Table V as arranged for comput- 
ing the correlation. The table shows a range of scores from 40 to 
189, with a median of 105.4, for the first test and a range from 70 to 
209, with a median of 150.9, for the retest. This gives a median 
mental age of fourteen years and seven months for the first test and 
sixteen years and nine months for the second test. The time between 
the tests was approximately three years and four months, while the 
gain in mental age was two years and two months. 

The table shows consistent growth in mental age. In very few 
cases are the scores of the retest as low as those of the original test, 
and in only two cases are actual losses shown. A glance at the table 
shows that greater gain was made by those with low initial scores 
than by those with high initial scores. The fact that a number of 
those who made high scores finished the element tests and in some 
instances could have done more in the allotted time tended to lower 
the median score for the upper group. 

The correlation between the two sets of scores is relatively high, 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE ON THE TERMAN Group TrEsT OF MENTAL 
ABILITY AT ENTRANCE TO HiGH SCHOOL AND AFTER SEVEN 
SEMESTERS OF HicH-ScHooL Work 


Original-Test Scores 


Score on Retest 
130- 
139 


$3 


00000 
OOOO OO 
Or Or NHWOH OOO 
ooo 
OnNWMOWNHOOO 
CODD OO 
Odd 
NH 
OO 


oo 


13 |19 |38 |24 |45 |15 |14 


* Three of the 229 records were accidentally omitted in preparing the table. 


TABLE VI* 


DIsTRIBUTION OF I.Q.’s AT ENTRANCE TO HicH SCHOOL AND AFTER SEVEN 
SEMESTERS OF HicH-ScHOOL WorK 


Retest 1.Q.’s 


Original-Test I.Q. 


£3 
£3 


HwWOD COHWOO OO 


0000000 


OOH H HWHO 


an 


| 73 | 39 | 59 TO I 


* Median of original-test I.Q.’s, 105.7; median of retest I.Q.’s, 104.8; 0.9. Mean deviation of 
original-test I.Q.’s from median, 10.27; mean deviation of retest 1.Q.'s from 5.55. 


| 
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140-|150- 170- 
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200-209. ........| © I 
4 
12 
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160-169.........| © 31 
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-77- Even with perfect tests, perfect correlation could not be ex- 
pected, as some pupils would always be affected by environment, 
physical conditions, and other uncontrollable factors. 

Table VI shows a correlation of .72 between the two sets of I.Q.’s. 
Theoretically, of course, the I.Q. should remain constant. In fact, 
the median I.Q.’s vary less than one point. In individual cases, how- 
ever, wide variation frequently appears; for example, those with 
I.Q.’s from 100.0 to 104.9 in the retest show a range in I.Q.’s in the 
original test from 80.0 to 124.9, and those with I.Q.’s in the retest 
from 110.0 to 114.9 had I.Q.’s from go.o to 139.9 on the first test. 
It is reasonable to expect wide variations because of the uncon- 
trolled factors mentioned. Individuals vary from time to time in 
their physical abilities, and, no doubt, there is an equally wide 
variation intellectually. This is added argument for using all avail- 
able data together with the I.Q.’s in grouping pupils and in making 
provisions to shift them from group to group when desirable. It is 
doubtful whether the test will often rate the individual higher than 
his mentality justifies, but it may sometimes rate him too low. 

An analysis of Table VI shows some differences that are more 
difficult to explain. The range of I.Q.’s is less for the second test 
than for the first. The mean deviation drops from 10.27 for the first 
test to 5.55 for the second. A more detailed study of the data shows 
that those who had I.Q.’s of 110.0 or higher on the first test lost, on 
the average, 7.9 points in their I.Q.’s, while those who had I.Q.’s 
lower than 100.0 gained 5.8 points. A part of the loss of the high 
group can be explained by the fact that some of the element tests 
were too short, but this certainly could not have changed the results 
to such a great extent and evidently would not have caused a gain 
for the low group. Many investigators believe sixteen years to be too 
high for mental maturity as measured by these tests. If such is the 
case, this divisor would tend to lower the I.Q.’s. As nearly all the 
pupils were more than sixteen years of age at the time of the retest, 
the error under discussion would be more effective in this test than 
in the first test, since at that time most of the pupils were less than 
sixteen years old. This divisor, however, would have a different 
effect on the two groups involved. The pupils in the high group 
would average younger chronologically, and their I.Q.’s at entrance 
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to high school would not be affected by the sixteen-year divisor, 
while many of those in the lower group were certainly sixteen or ap- 
proaching sixteen at the time of the first test, and the results of the 
first test, as well as those of the second test, would be affected. One 
might explain the loss of the upper group as due to these factors 
and the gain of the lower group as due to high-school training. Ob- 
viously, this would be in contradiction to the theory that school 
training above the primary grades does not affect the I.Q. 

The writer doubts the adequacy of the foregoing explanations. 
These questions then present themselves: Do the differences in the 
mental ability of the pupils become less during the high-school 
period? If so, why? Does high school training have some effect on 
the ability of pupils to score on intelligence tests? If so, are the slow- 
er pupils stimulated to intellectual growth while the brighter ones 
are allowed to lose intellectually? We have long held the opinion 
that we neglect the bright pupils because they accomplish the group 
assignments easily without assistance, but are we allowing them to 
work so far below their capacity that, on the average, they actually 
lose intellectual power? 


SUMMARY 


This study seems to point to the following conclusions: 

1. The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability predicts rather 
reliably the probable success of beginning high-school pupils. 

2. There is sufficient variation in the reliability of such predic- 
tion to allow for the proverbial “exception which proves the rule.” 

3. It follows that the practice of using all available data together 
with the intelligence-test scores in classifying pupils and the pro- 
vision for easy shifting between groups are well founded. 

4. With the exception of the arithmetic-element score, none of 
the separate element scores investigated in this study seems to be of 
much value in classifying pupils. The arithmetic-element score 
would seem to be of value in predicting success in high-school 
mathematics. 

5. Advising pupils of low I.Q. to take manual arts and com- 
mercial subjects seems to be justified because in these subjects 
such pupils have the greatest chance of success. The study clearly 
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shows that these same pupils should avoid foreign language and 
mathematics. There will, of course, be justifiable exceptions, but, 
in fairness to the pupils, they should be informed of the difficulties 
to be met when exceptions are allowed. 

6. There is encouragement for those who do not rank high in the 
intelligence test, since some have other qualities which make up for 
this handicap and enable them to do good work in spite of it; like- 
wise, the same reasoning should be an antidote to egotism on the 
part of those who score high. In order to insure success in school 
work, high intelligence must be accompanied by a fair degree of 
excellence in essential unmeasurable qualities. 

7. Boys who remain in high school to graduate clearly outrank 
girls in ability to score on the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 

8. Girls who remain in high school to graduate distinctly out- 
rank boys in achievement, as shown by teachers’ marks, in spite of 
the inability of the girls to compete with the boys on intelligence 
tests. They evidently possess other qualities which make them 
superior in meeting the demands made by the high school. 

g. The retest of this senior class after seven semesters of high- 
school work shows the following facts. (a) There is a high correla- 
tion between the entering scores and the subsequent scores. (b) The 
median I.Q. for the group remains practically the same. (c) There is 
little exchange of pupils between the high and the low I.Q. groups. 
(d) There is great probability that those in the high group will lose 
in I.Q. and that those in the low group will gain in I.Q. There seems 
to be a leveling of ability to score on the test. 

Finally, it must be remembered that this study includes a limited 
number of cases in a somewhat uniform social environment. Some 
differences in results might be found in the case of a larger group in a 
different environment. It is believed, however, that this study is 
sufficiently indicative of generalities to warrant serious considera- 
tion. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A general discussion of secondary education.—At one time it was a compara- 
tively simple task to cover the field of secondary education within the limits of 
a single volume. Today only a courageous writer attempts such a task. Devel- 
opments in secondary education and in the field of education as a whole have 
been so numerous and far-reaching within the past few years that a general 
volume on the subject presents almost insurmountable difficulties in the selec- 
tion, organization, and condensation of the material included. 

A recent book attempts such a general treatment of secondary education. 
The general purpose of the volume is “to present a cross-sectional view of the 
fundamental principles and practices of reorganized secondary education as a 
whole in America” (p. 6). The major specific purpose is “to present an array 
of principles and facts which will serve as a basis for an introductory study of 
education to undergraduate students in the departments and colleges of educa- 
tion in the higher institutions of learning” (pp. 6-7). 

The discussion opens with a statement of the problems and purposes in- 
volved. Three rather philosophical chapters treat secondary education in 
terms of its changing conceptions, fundamentals, and emphasis on professional 
study. Three chapters on method deal with certain procedures now employed, 
the learning process, and directed study and individual instruction. One chapter 
is devoted to mental and educational tests. Three chapters trace the history 
of secondary education. A somewhat philosophical discussion of the concept of 
unity in education is included. Administrative problems of the student popula- 
tion and of the reorganization of secondary education in terms of the junior high 
school and junior-college movements are discussed. Eight chapters are devoted 
to the curriculum. Two chapters deal with pupil guidance and certain social 
problems involved in administering the high school as a co-ordinating agency 
in the community. 

Each chapter, with the exception of the first, is followed by a bibliography 
and a list of questions for discussion. The bibliographies are not exhaustive 
but are well selected. In mentioning the work of other writers in the field, the 
author neglects to state in the body of the text or in footnotes where the refer- 


tJohn Addison Clement, Principles and Practices of Secondary Education. New 
York: Century Co., 1925. Pp. xxii+504. $2.50. 
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ences may be found. Such a practice may facilitate printing, but it does not 
enable the critical student to read the original material and draw his own 
conclusions. Certain chapters are very largely summaries of the investigations 
or writings of other authors—for example, the chapter on “The Business of 
Curriculum-making in Secondary Education.”’ Some readers may question the 
proportionate amount of space (eight chapters) devoted to the curriculum; 
possibly this emphasis is not out of place at the present time in view of the 
curriculum reorganization that is being undertaken. In the discussions of the 
curriculum the reader is impressed with the rather exclusive emphasis given to 
recommendations of committees of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. A question may be raised with regard to the organiza- 
tion of the topics included. For instance, chapter xvi states the aims or objec- 
tives of secondary education, and chapter ix is the first of a series of chapters 
tracing the history of secondary education. It seems that the volume might 
very appropriately have opened with either of these chapters. 

The student or the general reader who has the time or the opportunity to 
study only one volume in the field of secondary education will profit from read- 
ing the book. Others will do well to avoid necessarily sketchy discussions and 
possible misconceptions of the important problems involved by reading separate 
treatments of the various topics included in the present volume. 


CARTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


The ability of ninth-grade pupils to appreciate literature—Those who are 
acquainted with the recent contributions of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, dealing with children’s appreciation of literature will welcome the 
latest addition' to the series. The earlier investigations, like the present one, 
were very carefully made and yielded very important information for English 
teachers. For example, Crow’s study (Contribution No. 141) demonstrated 
that many of the English classics commonly taught in the high school are very 
difficult and decidedly uninteresting to children. Hosic’s study (Contribution 
No. 114) showed that the “positive” or inductive approach to literature pro- 
duces far better results than does the “negative” method, which is fairly common 
in our schools. Jordan’s study (Contribution No. 107) demonstrated how naive 
and even primitive are the unschoolmastered literary tastes of youth. 

Irion assumed that among the elements of literary appreciation the follow- 
ing are prominent and fundamental: (1) word knowledge, (2) knowledge of 
expressions, (3) ability to understand the specific facts presented, (4) ability 
to see the main points and to grasp the significant conclusions reached by the 
author, (5) command of general information on which adequate interpretation 

* Theo. W. H. Irion, Comprehension Difficulties of Ninth Grade Students in the 


Study of Literature. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 189. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. vi-+-116. 
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and application depend. To cover these five elements, the author, carefully 
selecting literature which is commonly used in the ninth grade, devised five 
tests, which are presented in full in the monograph. They would make admir- 
able teaching material in any high-school or college class conducted on the 
laboratory basis. These tests were given to 170 ninth-grade pupils in the 
Evander Childs High School, New York City. Some of the conclusions reached 
as the result of the elaborate statistical treatment of the data are startling, to 
say the least. The total literary comprehension of the group (compilation of the 
results of the five tests with respect to each pupil) is revealed by a median of 
49.3 per cent, with a standard deviation of 11.45 per cent and a wide range from 
the pupils at the top, 75-80 per cent, to the pupils at the bottom, 15-20 per 
cent. In plain words, this means that the average pupil, unaided in his read- 
ing of a typical ninth-grade selection, has approximately 50 per cent adequate 
interpretation. The pupils at the bottom of the list apparently have only the 
slightest glimmering of the meaning of the literature. Drama and poetry are 
apparently much more difficult for children than is narrative or expository 
prose. Naturally, there is some variation per pupil in the results for the indi- 
vidual tests, but, in general, the 50 per cent mark, half-way adequacy, represents 
the interpretive capacity of the average pupil. 

Some of the investigator’s own inferences constitute a startling challenge 
for teachers of literature in the secondary school. For example, “the theory of 
teaching literature which takes for granted that the mass of ninth-grade students 
possess a reading comprehension which enables them to get a reasonably perfect 
understanding of standard literary selections by the mere act of reading, is 
certain to fail when put into practice” (p. 58). Again, “the factor of general 
information relating to the material studied seems to have enough significance 
to demand consideration in selecting the literature for the ninth grade as well 
as in teaching it” (p. 72). Again, “many of the difficulties encountered by 
ninth-grade students, much of their lack of interest and apparently of apprecia- 
tion, can be ascribed directly to lack of reading ability” (p. 75). 

The present monograph, like the others in the series and like the study 
made by L. V. Cavins (“A Study of American Poems for the Purpose of Grading 
Such Selections for School Use”; unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1923), is indicative of the type of investiga- 
tion which must be extensively carried on if the choice of literature for school 


curriculums is to be put on a sound basis. 
R. L. LyMan 


Research studies in public-school administration.—The last quarter of a 
century has seen an unprecedented development in the public schools of the 
United States. This has resulted in more complex systems of administration 
with attempts to delegate responsibility for particular duties to specialists. So 
rapidly have administrative readjustments become necessary that considerable 
confusion in the use of titles of administrative officers and in the definition of 
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their Selds of activity has been inevitable. A very stimulating study by Fred 
C. Ayer gives a broad view of certain administrative problems and practices 
and detailed data relative to the administration of the schools of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

In the first chapter the author traces the rise of special supervisory and 
departmental organizations. About 1870, special subjects, such as music, 
drawing, manual training, and home economics, were introduced into the 
curriculum under special supervisors because teachers and superintendents were 
not prepared to direct instruction in these subjects. Following this, special 
supervision was introduced in the administration of some of the “regular” 
school subjects. Supervision has also been extended to evening schools, part- 
time schools, and such specialized education as instruction for the blind and for 
the retarded and mentally defective. Mr. Ayer presents data showing the 
number of directors and supervisors employed in forty-four leading cities in 
the United States with more than 100,000 population. He shows the frequency 
of the use of various titles, such as “supervisor” and “director,” which are 
frequently applied to individuals rendering the same type of service. He also 
outlines various forms of supervision operative in different cities. He includes a 
summary of the following phases of specialized supervision: duties of super- 
visors; the amount of freedom allowed; officers to whom supervisors are respon- 
sible; special provisions for office, library, and demonstration materials and 
facilities; special needs of supervisors; and arrangements for the salaries of 
supervisors. The data have been secured through questionnaires sent to various 
supervisors and administrators and are reliable to the extent to which those 
responding were able to interpret their own situations. 

In the second chapter the author discusses the relation of certain school 
administrators to one another. He shows how the rapid development of the 
city school systems has necessitated an increase in the amount of time devoted 
to administrative duties, with a corresponding reduction in the time given to 
teaching. At some point, varying in different cities but usually when the 
population reaches about one hundred thousand, an assistant superintendent 
is added to the administrative force. It has seemed desirable to add an assistant 
for each additional increase of 100,000 in population up to a maximum of five 
assistants. The author briefly outlines the duties assigned to assistant superin- 
tendents and to principals in certain cities. The chapter closes with a brief 
analysis of the work of supervisors, from which it becomes apparent that the 
supervisor must, of necessity, assume some administrative responsibility and 
that the principal and the superintendent must ordinarily assume some super- 
visory functions. 

The third chapter is devoted to supervision as it is organized in the Seattle 
schools. Under the general headings of supervision of special subjects, supervi- 

t Fred C. Ayer, Studies in Administrative Research, Volume II.’ Bulletin No. 2. 
Seattle, Washington: Department of Research, Seattle Public Schools, 1925. Pp. 148. 
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sion of regular subjects, and special services, the author describes each of sixteen 
departments in which there is centralized supervision. The latter part of the 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the integration of the supervisory organiza- 
tion. The author gives three general principles underlying integration: (1) 
definite allocation of the responsibility for the administration of the various 
educational activities and services which make up the school program, (2) the 
specific assignment of authority in correspondence with fixed responsibilities, 
and (3) the establishment of channels of communication between the various 
units of the school organization. Detailed illustrations of the organization of 
supervision in Detroit, Seattle, Minneapolis, and Cleveland are given in the 
form of charts accompanied by brief descriptions. 

Chapter iv is devoted to an analytical study of penmanship systems. The 
author summarizes in tabular form the penmanship systems in use in forty large 
cities in 1923, the length of time they had been in use, how they were supervised, 
the standards utilized, and whether or not the results are available in published 
form. A detailed comparative analysis is then made of six different systems of 
writing: the Economy, the Freeman and Dougherty, the McManis, the Palmer, 
the Rice, and the Zaner. The author included in his analysis the course of study, 
methods, devices, and teacher-training and supervision. 

The last two chapters deal with two administrative problems: (1) promo- 
tions and failures and (2) comparative time allotments to various subjects in 
the curriculum. The first of these problems is treated from the standpoint of 
the causes of failure and their distribution by grades and subjects. Data from 
various school systems are presented and compared with statistics from the 
Seattle schools. The unreliability of traditional school marks is emphasized, 
and suggestions are made for developing more uniform systems of grading pupils 
for promotion. Time allotments are studied by comparing the relative amount 
of time devoted to various. subjects in each of the eight grades in forty-nine 
large cities of the United States. Data are used for 1888, 1904, 1914, and 1924. 
Numerous tables and charts show the amount of time given to various subjects 
in the different years. From the study it appears that the percentage of the 
total weekly time devoted to the three R’s has decreased from 65 in 1888 to 50 
in 1924. The percentage of the total weekly time devoted to the content sub- 
jects has increased from 11 to 16 during the same period, and the percentage of 
the total weekly time devoted to the special subjects has increased from 24 to 
34. Mr. Ayer concludes with a comparison of the distribution of time in Seattle 
with the distribution of time in the forty-nine cities mentioned. 

This study should have special value for school administrators who are 
interested in the present tendencies toward the reorganization of administrative 
methods and policies. The tables and charts enable the reader to comprehend 
the comparisons and conclusions at a glance. The report is well written and is 
deserving of a place in the reference libraries of supervisors as well as adminis- 


trators. 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
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Public-school finance.—Two studies of state-school finance have appeared 
recently. One study deals with the educational situation in Oregon. This study 
is well conceived and covers the field of finance in a rather comprehensive way. 
It is clear cut in its manner of treatment and in its findings. The cost of current 
educational endeavor is shown, reference being made to existing inequalities 
in ability and willingness to finance. The study is further evidence of the fact 
that there is great variation in per pupil costs and of the fact that the typical 
one-room school contributes most to such variation. Tax levies vary greatly at 
present in Oregon and would vary more if the poorest districts endeavored to 
furnish standard educational opportunities. The study calls attention to the 
fact that a county unit for school support would materially decrease the existing 
inequalities. 

The matter of indebtedness is exceptionally well handled aside from present- 
ing the existing debt status of the several counties and a brief history of debt 
growth. There are thought-provoking discussions relative to certain fallacies 
in frequently stated reasons for indebtedness for capital outlay. These discus- 
sions are worthy of serious consideration by all educators, especially those 
interested in finance. The investigation finds that “Oregon is falling behind in 
financing both its capital costs of education and its cost of current operation” 
(p. 116). The forecast is that the debt will continue to increase unless a more 
effective method of financing is adopted. “There is little doubt that Oregon 
must provide more funds for education in the future” (p. 129). The California 
plan is advocated as a partial solution of the Oregon situation. 

In the estimation of the reviewer, Professor Rainey has done a good piece 
of work. The financial status of each state in the Union should be studied in 
much the same way. 

The study of Georgia finance? is of an entirely different nature. It deals 
only with the possibility of equalization by state and county distributive funds. 
Considerable attention is devoted to determining that state aid should be on a 
teacher basis of thirty-three pupils per teacher. Inequalities from county to 
county are exhibited. The minimum equalized opportunity is determined on 
the basis of a total expenditure of $400 per teacher employed. A progressive 
program up to $700 per teacher is advocated for the near future. The proposed 
plan is (1) that every county levy a uniform tax to provide its contribution to 
the minimum offering on equalized valuation, (2) that the tax rate be determined 
on the basis of the tax rate that would be necessary in the wealthiest county 
in the state in order to provide the minimum educational offering the state 
agrees to equalize, (3) that the state supply the difference between the amount 


t Homer P. Rainey, A Study of School Finance in Oregon. Commonwealth Review 
of the University of Oregon, Vol. VII, No. 3. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 
1925. Pp. 63-132. 

2 Gordon G. Singleton, State Responsibility for the Support of Education in Georgia. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 181. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. Pp. 56. 
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raised by each county and the total amount necessary to finance the minimum 
offering. 

The plan is not particularly novel. At first glance, it would appear worthy 
of serious consideration. However, as is the case in most attempts at equaliza- 
tion programs, it entirely neglects such vital factors as variation in costs of 
living in widely varying sections of the state. Furthermore, no consideration 
is given to requirements on the part of the local community other than the 
purely financial responsibility. 

When compared with the Oregon study, the Georgia study leaves one with 
the feeling that much more information on the Georgia situation is needed if 
the proposed plan of financing is to be approved. 


G. W. WILLETT 
Lyons Townsaip ScHoor 


La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


A test of fair-mindedness—Most people have prejudices, mental sets, and 
predetermined attitudes, and all experience teaches how powerful these are in 
the control of human conduct. Most individuals can be classified with respect 
to their prejudices in certain fields. Men are conservative, progressive, or radical 
in politics and are fundamentalists or modernists with respect to religion. Much 
of the instruction which men receive is of such a character as to produce clearly 
defined types of social, political, and religious attitudes. “The worst thing about 
stubbornness of mind, about prejudices,” says John Dewey, “‘is that they arrest 
development; they shut the mind off from new stimuli.” This has an important 


meaning for modern education. If men are arrested in their mental development 
because of the building up of prejudices or mental attitudes, steps should be 
taken to prevent such conditions. Before starting a program of prevention, how- 
ever, analysis is necessary. The method of opinion has been the rule. Men have 
been arbitrarily judged “narrow-minded” or “fair-minded.” The author of a 
recent publication" has devised a test to measure the degree of one’s fair-minded- 
ness. 


That there is need for such a test is shown by the author in the first chapter. 
He presents a series of quotations from prominent individuals in all phases of 
human activity emphasizing the need for “open-” or “fair-mindedness.” “Open- 
mindedness” is the essence of the scientific mind and is indispensable to all 
scientific investigation. Some ask, “Why attempt to get a measure of the degree 
of one’s open-mindedness?” The author answers this question in the following 
terms: “Before we can decide whether this course or that, whether lecturing or 
discussion, whether accusation or persuasion will be more effective in the crea- 
tion of fair-mindedness, one must have first some method of telling in how great 
a degree this quality of mind is present before and after the application of these 
devices” (p. 5). 

t Goodwin B. Watson, The Measurement of Fair-mindedness. Teachers College 


Contributions to Education, No. 176. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925. Pp. 98. 
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Numerous efforts have been made at character rating, and all the evidence 
from these studies, although not entirely conclusive, seems to make it clear that 
such ratings are not dependable. What is needed in this field, contends the 
author, is a test the validity and the reliability of which have already been es- 
tablished. It was his purpose to construct such a test. No attempt has been 
made “‘to insist that fair-mindedness rather than prejudice is desirable,” says 
the author (p. 7). The very opposite may be desirable in many instances. A 
test of fair-mindedness should be useful from either point of view. 

The subject matter on which this test is constructed is limited to the fields 
of economic and religious issues, including in the latter certain “moral” or 
“amusement”? questions which have become tied up with religious sanctions. 
‘The desire of these two types of issue as the field in which to work was deter- 
mined in part by the author’s interest but in a large degree by a realization of the 
tremendous consequences of prejudice and intolerance, as contrasted with 
fair-open-scientific-mindedness in these realms” (p. 7). 

The author used six forms of tests. Form A, the cross-out word test, is 
based on the principle employed by Pressey in his emotional test. Form B, 
the degree-of-truth test, consists of a collection of statements about religious 
and economic matters, on each of which it would be possible to find sincere and 
competent authorities in disagreement. Form C is an inference test, which pre- 
sents a series of factual statements followed by several conclusions which might 
be drawn from the facts. Form D is a moral-judgments test, which consists of 
fifteen instances with an opportunity in each case to approve the act, to declare 
it a matter of indifference, or to disapprove it. Form E is an arguments test, 
based on the tendency of an individual to feel that all the arguments on his 
side of the case are strong while those on the opposite side are weak, irrelevant, 
or very easily refuted. Form F, a generalization test, contains a number of 
generalizations about Jews, ministers, I.W.W.’s, etc. Each generalization is 
true of some of the members of the group but not of all the members. The sub- 
ject is given a chance to pass on the truth of the generalizations. 

Two scores are desired from the test. The first is to find the general level 
of prejudice within the individual or the group. This score is based on a total 
of 489 possible points and is expressed in percentage. The second score is ana- 
lytical, the purpose being to find the particular lines along which an individual 
is prejudiced and the strength of the prejudice in each of the lines. This score 
is presented for an individual on a prejudice profile. 

In determining the reliability of the test, the author correlated results from 
one-half of the test with results from the other half. The correlations range from 
.60 to .88. Their validity is also maintained by the author. His conclusion as 
to what the tests really measure is “that unless conflicting evidence should be 
obtained, these tests may be regarded as usable measures of prejudice, as con- 
trasted with fair-mindedness, upon certain religious and economic issues” 
(p. 31). 


If it is assumed that a test of fair-mindedness has been constructed, the 
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question which naturally arises is, “What can it be used for?” The reviewer 
confesses a lack of optimism on this point, especially with reference to the 
degree of prejudice among a group. In suggesting uses of this test, the author 
says: “Imagine a politician who is called upon to make an address before an 
audience of considerable importance What would it be worth to him 
to know, in advance, the direction and degree of prejudice? . . . . Consider a 
minister entering upon a new pastorate, having dealings with a new group of 
officials and young people . . . . how many disastrous steps might be avoided, 
were it only practicable to administer such a test to his constituency and fore- 
warn himself as to the prejudices which he may expect to encounter?” (P. 36.) 
It requires considerable stretch of the imagination to believe that either of these 
suggestions could be followed. It is hardly conceivable that a political or reli- 
gious gathering could be tested and the results summarized before the speaker is 
presented. More practical suggestions are made, such as testing the effectiveness 
of various teaching methods and recording the shifts of opinion in certain con- 
ferences between the beginning and the end. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the 
greatest and the best results will come from diagnostic testing of individuals 
rather than groups. 

Since this is the first effort to test fair-mindedness, it is evident that it can- 
not meet all the problems in this field of experimentation. The author of this 
test, however, has made a valuable and suggestive beginning. 


HomeER P. RAINEY 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


For advanced reading in French.—As soon as the pupil has learned to read 
French without deciphering, he should be supplied with reading material of 
sound cultural value, free from the burden of pedagogical devices which form 
the usual impedimenta of the literary textbook. If possible, the material should 
be read extensively. Two recent books" from the Oxford University Press offer 
some old and new material of unusual value in just the right quantity and in 
very pleasing form. 

The two texts are uniformly and attractively printed and bound, with por- 
trait frontispieces and end-papers showing maps. The first book includes maps 
of Paris and Sicily; the second book, maps of Gard and Calvados. Each com- 
prises about seventy pages of text, supplemented by a short biographical sketch, 
literary and historical notes, a selected phrase and idiom list, and a brief glos- 
sary, which, in the case of the France text, leaves much to be desired. La Bache, 
as the first part of Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, is virtually complete, but the 
Gide text is fragmentary. The selections, however, are worthy introductions 
to these two masters of modern French prose. O. F. Bonn 


ta) Anatole France, La Bache. Adapted for the use of schools by V. F. Boyson. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 94. $0.50. 

b) André Gide, Si le grain ne meurt. Edited by V. F. Boyson. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 112. $0.50. 
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A history of costume.—History teachers who believe in making the past real 
and teachers who are engaged in giving instruction in household arts will wel- 
come a volume’ devoted to the development of costume. After a chapter on 
the beginnings of costume in body decoration among primitive peoples, the 
author traces in successive chapters the evolution of dress from the styles of the 
early Egyptians through the styles of Asia, Greece, Rome, medieval Europe, 
France, and America. The author states her purpose as follows: 

The aim has been to cover the periods of costume as represented by those nations 
most influential in matters of dress from remote times to the present, emphasizing the 
most marked of these influences and touching upon minor details. The work deals 
primarily with the variation and development in the costume of women. Men’s dress 
is also considered, and the most important changes noted and closely followed [p. 7]. 


Historic Costume is filled with interesting and curious information. It tells 
when fashion books were first published, when rights and lefts in shoes were 
introduced, how buttons came to be used, when hats became fashionable, when 
gloves were first worn, how the modern jacket came into existence, when men 
carried muffs, how pantaloons and sleeves originated, when paper patterns were 
invented, how present-day fashions are developed. It will increase any reader’s 
appreciation of dress. 

The volume contains more than sixty illustrations, thirty of which are full- 
page drawings of figures grouped according to historic periods. The text is 
clear and readable. The use of historic incidents and literary quotations is 
especially apt and commendable. The book will prove serviceable to directors 


of school plays in which historical characters appear. It will also be of value as 
supplementary material to teachers of art, literature, history, and costume 
design. 


Howarp C. Hit 


A new text for second-year Latin.—The second book? of the Ullman and 
Henry series of Latin texts is a worthy companion to the first-year book, which 
was published a year ago. The outstanding feature of the book is its abundance 
of interesting, well-graded material, which gives an adequate picture of Roman 
life, a picture of real people living in a real world. 

The book is divided into four parts. Parts I and II are Latin stories prepared 
for this text. Part I, “A Roman Family,” gives an accurate picture of life in 
Rome. Part II, “Two Roman Students,” shows the influence of Greece on 
Rome through the young Romans who studied in Greece. Part III contains a 
kaleidoscopic view of Roman history, for the most part consisting of adaptations 
from Livy and Eutropius. This résumé of Roman history was the hardest task 
that the authors set for themselves and is the least successful of the work that 


* Katherine Morris Lester, Historic Costume. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 
1925. Pp. 244. $2.50. 

2B. L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry, Second Latin Book. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1925. Pp. xviii+508. 
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they have done. It consists partly of compressed annalistic material and partly 
of interesting, human accounts of isolated incidents. Part III also contains a 
wealth of material for supplementary or sight reading in the form of adaptations 
from Latin authors covering a wide range in time and topic, syntactically far 
easier than the historical material and of real human interest. This part of the 
text is of outstanding excellence. The chief value of the Latin play, Sabinae, 
which is the closing selection of Part III, as well as that of Bulla in Part II, 
lies in the suggestion to the student of a fair field for similar efforts of his own. 
Throughout the first three parts the text is divided into lessons with vocabulary 
drill, study of English derivatives from Latin words, Latin syntax and form, 
and written exercises in English. This arrangement of the text will enhance its 
value for many teachers. Those who have no interest in such exercises can omit 
them and use only the reading materials. 

Part IV begins with twenty pages of introductory material in English 
about Caesar, his work, and his army, particularly emphasizing ancient and 
modern parallels. The text of Part IV is Caesar; Books I and II are presented 
in simplified form and the rest as written. There are selections from all seven 
books of the Gallic War, the basis of choice being general interest. Brief, clear- 
cut summaries of the parts omitted are given in English so that the thread of 
the story is not lost. 

Summaries of inflections, of syntax, and of prefixes and suffixes are append- 
ed. There is a good bibliography of interesting books in English with references 
to the pages pertinent at various points in the text. Like the first book of the 
series, this text contains much excellent illustrative material particularly note- 
worthy for its freshness. Some of it consists of pictures of excavations made as 
late as 1924. 

To those who are looking for a second-year text containing varied material 
with emphasis on the human quality of the life of the Romans and to those who 
are interested in an abundance of material graded at successive levels, making 
reasonable pedagogic procedure possible, this text is to be recommended. 

Mima MAxeEy 


Speech education.—Speech defects of children have generally been considered 
as unfortunate afflictions by parents and teachers and as the occasion for jest 
and humor by less considerate individuals. That many of these defects are 
remediable has never occurred to some of those most deeply interested in the 
welfare of children. 

A recent book deals with the causes of speech difficulties and methods of 
correcting them. The first part, which consists of four chapters, is devoted to a 
presentation of the psychology and physiology of speech. The treatment of 
these topics is rather brief, but it gives a clear idea of the facts essential to an 
understanding of the nervous connections and the physical mechanism which 

t Helen M. Peppard, The Correction of Speech Defects. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1925. Pp. x+180. 
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are co-ordinated in producing the elemental sounds of speech. The responsi- 
bility of the teacher for the speech habits of her pupils and the principles under- 
lying effective drill are emphasized. 

The second section begins with directions for diagnosing speech difficulties 
on the basis of medical history, physical defects, and exercises for discovering 
special difficulties. These are followed by an outline of exercises for strengthen- 
ing the muscles of the tongue, lips, and other organs of speech. The last part 
of the section is devoted to a detailed analysis of particular difficulties with 
outlines of exercises and methods of procedure for their correction. The specific 
cases covered in the last seven chapters are the speechless child, lalling and 
tongue-tie, baby talk, nasality, lisping, stammering, and foreign accent. The 
corrective exercises are outlined in such detail that an amateur should be able 
to apply them with reasonable success. 

The author has designed the volume primarily as a handbook for teachers. 
It is written in a clear, non-technical style with very definite exercises and de- 
vices for the correction of certain difficulties. The questions at the end of each 
chapter suggest the possibility of using the book as a text in connection with 
teacher-training or for reading-circle study. Many parents should find it helpful 
in supplementing the work of the teacher or in applying corrective exercises 


independently of the school. A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
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